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-with Giants of Industry 


NSTITUTIONS, like men, are 
“eae known by the company they 
tel keep. The Michigan Mutual 
Liability Company is proud to 
number among its Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance policy holders many of 
the largest industrial concerns in Michi- 
gan, and proud also, that by its prompt 
and equitable adjustments it has proved 
itself eminently worthy of the complete 
confidence of these members. 

Prompt and satisfactory adjustment 
of claims following injury enables indus- 
try not only to maintain but to increase 
the loyalty and good will of employees. 
Its claim adjustment methods are largely 
responsible for Michigan Mutual’s splen- 
did reputation among Michigan Indus- 
tries, both large and small. 

Information concerning our non- 
assessable, dividend-paying Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance Policy and our 
Claim, Legal, Safety and Hospital serv- 
ice will be gladly furnished by the Home 
Office or any Branch Office. 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE 


General Necessities Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Grand Rapids Lansing Saginaw Flint 
Kalamazoo Pontiac Jackson Munising 











Does your automobile insurance policy pay for personal injury to you? That is but one 
of the unusual features of our policy of Preferred Protection for Man and Motor—which 
provides club service but with no initiation fee, no annual dues, no assessments. 


Send for folder PR-104 
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The Purpose of Fire Insurance 


1s to Protect 


Against loss of property by 
Fire Prevention Service 


Against financial loss when 
fire occurs 


The “MILL MUTUALS” have fulfilled both requirements 
in every particular. 


The “MILL MUTUALS” have saved to their policy 
holders more than FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS over 


what they would have paid non-mutual companies. 























Millers National Insurance Co..................... cece eeees Chicago, Ill. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co................ Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association...................... Alton, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................. Columbus, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.............. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....................... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................... Fort Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co............ Indianapolis, Ind. 





Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 
If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies listed above 
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INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 
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Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
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‘Ln the @pirit of (Mutual Good (Pill 


he joy of Christmas lies in the fact that none of the great festivals 

tohich men celebrate is so broad and generous in its spirit of mutual 

good will. It is the great obliterator of barriers, the great merger 

of hearts. Bt is based on the recognition of our Human kinship, which 

transcends social, economic, racial and national boundaries. for a brief 

period at least we are conscious that in its Deepest needs and highest balues 

the world is one, and we tell each other How splendid a thing it would be 

if we could keep this faith and libe in this spirit thruout the pear and 
thruout all the pears. 


@ Mapbe the dap will come when men will habe grown wise enough to 
be good enough for this wish to come true. Meantime within the circle 
over which our influence extends we can make it true for a little while, 
and we can trp harder to make it true for a longer while. 


@ The Journal of American Insurance believes that there is no group 
in which the worth of this spirit is better understood than in that bappp, 
prosperous group of adherents to the mutual principle which its readers 
constitute. To one and all of them it extends its warmest and friendliest 
greetings. It wishes for them a season of great joy. Map thep prosper 
in all things material and spiritual. Map the blessing of the Bethlehem 
Babe rest upon their homes, and the glory of the Christmas Star guide 
their feet in the paths which lead to peace. 


S.5.B. €. 
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The Mutual Movement in the 


Middle Ages 


Genesis of Modern Ideas of Co-operation Seen in 


HE whole volume of the facts 
| of history are wrapped up in 
the first man just as the crea- 
tion of a thousand forests are in one 
acorn. Man will read historical com- 
imentaries on great events in a remote 
age as if it did not concern him, but 
if he only realized that his own life 
is the text, then the muse of history 
will utter oracles to him. Every man 
can live all history in his own person. 
That is why Emerson states there is 
properly no history, only biography. 
It is the spirit, he says, and not the 
fact, that is identical. In history 
there is at the surface an infinite 
variety ; at the center, there is sim- 
plicity and unity of cause. You will 
realize the force of this fundamental 
truth when you tramp through the 
centuries with your step lighted by 
the luminous torch of a seeing mind, 
observing the efforts of those who in 
all ages and all countries were aim- 
ing for the same goal, working with 
the same clean and unadulterated mo- 
tives as the present-day leaders of the 
Mutual Movement. 

The basis of the Gilds in the mid- 
dle ages (often erroneously spelt 
Guilds) was not dissimilar to that of 
the Mutual Insurance Movement of 
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Gilds* of Olden Days 


By RICHARD MORRIS, F:SS. 


Former Member of Parliament 





today. They played an important 
part in the history of civilization. 
They fostered art and science. They 
developed and extended commerce. 
They cherished and preserved our lib- 
* EDITORIAL NOTE—“Guild” is the preferred 
spelling in American dictionaries, but the “wu” is 


more generally omitted when the word is used by 
writers in England. 
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erties. They nurtured the principle 
of association in protecting wealth 
and misfortune. The essential prin- 
ciple of the Gild was the binding to- 
gether for mutual help, mutual enjoy- 
ment and mutual encouragement in 
good endeavor. Its conception be- 
longs to no particular age and to no 
one place. It was simply the outcome 
of the sociable nature of man, a natu- 
ral manifestation of the associative 
spirit which is inherent in mankind. 
We need not, therefore, tax our in- 
genuity to try to determine the pre- 
cise origin of the movement. It was 
in existence in the middle ages, as I 
shall show. It flourished in the days 
of the Romans and we may take it 
for granted that the mutual move- 
ment in one form or another was not 
unknown to the people of the inter- 
mediate centuries. There is no need 
to restrict what is found alike in all 
peoples and all periods, though the 
earliest Gild Statutes that have come 
down to us are English. Develop- 
ment proceeded here along normal 
lines without much disturbance from 
external circumstances, whereas the 
records show that on the Continent 
they were the battle ground of a bit- 
ter struggle between rival classes. 








COUNCIL CHAMBER IN THE GILD HALL IN CITY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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However diverse the aims of the 
Gilds in different ages and different 
countries, they took over from the 
family the spirit which held it to- 
gether and guided it. The family is 
the cradle of all forms of associa- 


tions. 
QS 


HE primitive tribes of Germany 

and Flanders regarded the fam- 
ily as the unit and not the individual. 
A tribe was governed by the head 
of the family units. The collective 
rights and duties of the family were 
controlled by the head. The welfare 
of each member was bound up in that 
of the family, forming combinations 
for mutual support and assistance. 
In course of time the family control 
weakened as the government gradu- 
ally went into the hands of the large 
landowners. The force of events was 
making for a change. The increase 
of civilization, the influx of newer 
ideas through trade caused various 
members of families to acquire spe- 
cial interests that were mutually in- 
consistent. There also grew up a 
large unattached population, having 
no living kindred, and strangers set- 
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tled among the descendants of earlier 
inhabitants, seriously disturbing the 
old conditions. New groups were 
formed known as Brotherhoods or 
Gilds, which were bound together not 
by family ties but by general mutual 
interest, an association which aimed 
at providing mutual help in certain 
contingencies. At first, however, they 
just met for discussion on matters of 
mutual interest, trade, handicraft and 
religion. But they soon realized the 
value of the force of working to- 
gether. Alone they could accom- 
plish very little, but as a combination 
they could be a power. Then came 
the adoption of the mutual sharing 
of loss on individual members, which 
is the root of the whole system of 
Mutual Assurance of today. They 
sprang out of the necessities of hu- 
man nature in the social condition, 
wherever men lived together and 
worked together otherwise than in 
the most degraded slavery. The Soci- 
eties on the Continent were compelled 
to adopt a certain quasi-secret 
method of conducting their proceed- 
ings. This was rendered necessary 
by the fact that the Government had 
passed into the hands of the terri- 
torial lords, who were opposed to any' 
movement which tended to strengthen 
the power of the people as opposed 
to their own. Members could ob- 
viously make no-appeal to any out- 
side legal tribunal to settle their dis- 
putes. Every member of the society 
was bound by oath to keep the trans- 
actions confidential and to implicitly 
obey the rulings of the executive 
body. 
QO 

[* the main the earlier Gilds were 

composed of the lower classes, 
who wished to protect themselves 
against oppression and against the 
losses arising from fire and other 
forms of misfortune. In effect, they 
were clubs for the mutual insurance 
of members. Mach member, was 
obliged to subscribe periodically to 
the financial chest of the Society, and 
these subscriptions accumulated to 
form a fund from which the claims 
of members were met. In Flanders 
even in the 8th century there were 
groups of voluntary societies the 
principal object of which was the 
provision of mutual indemnification 


against loss. The secret character of 
the societies was forbidden by law— 
the fear being that a political power 
might thus grow up—but the element 
of mutual insurance was indirectly 
regarded with favor. These Gilds 
or Brotherhoods lasted on this volun- 
tary basis until the 11th century, 
when a change was introduced into 
the system of Government. Many 
village communities, in return for 
services rendered, received Charters 
from the overlords, which sanctioned 
local customs, widening the scope of 
authority, making the communities 
more efficient for local government 
purposes. In these chapters the mu- 
tual benefits were restricted to as- 
sistance in business. It is recorded 
that a Charter was granted to the 
Brotherhood of Aire in 1100, a town 
of northern France, but which then 
belonged to the counts of Flanders. 
American soldiers who took part in 
the Great War will have memories of 
the district. This Charter, granted 
by Robert II, who acquired great re- 
nown in his exploits in the first cru- 
sade, contains a paragraph dealing 
with the indemnification of members 
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Early Gilds Were Volunteer Societies Which Met to Devise Means of Protecting Members Against Loss 











whose houses were burnt or who, 
having fallen into captivity, had paid 
their property away in ransom. To 
these unfortunate people each of 
their fellow members was obliged to 
pay one piece of silver. Other vil- 
lage Brotherhoods or Gilds were 
granted similar Charters. They be- 
came more powerful and were self- 
governing so far as their domestic 
matters were concerned. 

It is an established fact that there 
was a well-arranged system of mu- 
tual insurance against fire in force 
in the district around the Abbey of 
St. Nicolas of Furnes in 1241, near 
the coast of West Flanders in Bel- 
gium, and it had been sufficiently in 
force.to acquire the dignity of being 
considered a necessary and valuable 
institution. The whole question of 
mutual insurance had become a part 
of the municipal system. Sentiment 
had given place to business, for no 
reference was made to mutual insur- 
ance against poverty. There was mu- 
tual insurance for live stock, but not 
for shipwrecks, which, of course, is 
quite intelligible. There was an ob- 
vious difficulty of mutually insuring 
ships and freight of greatly varying 
values. 


N the 13th century there were 

40,000 Gilds in England of three 
main types. (a) The Social or Re- 
ligious Gilds ; (b) the Gilds Merchant 
and (c) the Craft Gilds. The first 
type was mainly concerned with mu- 
tual relief and protection, but they also 
undertook the repairing of roads and 
bridges, the relief of pilgrims, the 
maintenance of schools and alms- 
houses, the periodical exhibition of 
pageants and miracle plays. They 


MEMORIAL STATUES OF GREAT BEAUTY ARE IN GILD HALL 
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GILD HALL, LONDON 


This building has a long and interest- 
ing history and will delight not alone 
the student of co-operative move- 
ments, but the lover of fine 
architecture as well 
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reached the height of their splendor 
at the end of the 14th century, but 
150 years later they were destroyed 
by Henry VIII, who confiscated their 
property. 

The Gilds Merchant were aristo- 
cratic in spirit and were mainly com- 
posed of landlords. In London they 
were also engaged in business and 
were already flourishing on its profits 
to a sufficient degree to excite the 
cupidity and invite the exactions of 
a King and Court, who appeared to 
be in a chronic state of insolvency. 
The instinct of  self-preservation, 
therefore, no less than a desire for 
the development of trade, suggested 
a combination in the form of Gilds. 


ter, for they also became the Govern- 
ing Municipal body. But an aristo- 
cratic corporation of London was as 
certain to fail in the days of the Plan- 
tagenets as it would be at the present 
time. It was not long before a class 


of men sprung up who were traders 
or masters of a handicraft, but who 


possessed no land, cared nothing for 
the 


landed traditions, and whose 
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The Mutual Move- 
ment in the Middle 
Ages 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


main concern was with business and 
trade. These mushroom citizens, 
who paid rent for their shops, were 
treated with contempt by the aristo- 
cratic gilders. But the rising middle 
class were destined to become su- 
preme in the City of London. They 
formed Gilds of their own, not one 
great single body, but a multitude of 
societies, each dealing with its own 
section or variety of London trade. 
The struggle between the Gilds Mer- 
chant and the Craft Gilds belongs to 
the history of England. Enough here 
to say that the Gilds Merchant disap- 
peared and the Corporation of Lon- 
don came under the influence of the 
craftsmen. This transfer of power 
was completed about the middle of 
the 4th century. 
QO 

HE Craft Gilds were associa- 

tions of masters, who were also, 
for the most part, workmen. Their 
aim was the regulation of industry to 
secure the prosperity of trade by en- 
suring skilled workmanship and 
proper: materials. No brother was 
to induce or entice the customers of 
other masters or otherwise to act in 
the spirit of unbrotherly and dis- 
honorable competition. No false 
weights and measures were to be em- 
ployed by any of the crafts “wherebie 
the King’s People in any wyse myght 
be hurt or dysseyved.” Bad work, 
adulteration, cheating in any form 
were discountenanced and punished. 
Quaint and homely as the rules 
sound, they breathe a spirit as ele- 
vated as it is simple. The genera- 
tion which formed such grand con- 
ceptions, and which so persistently 
strove to realize them, possessed qual- 
ities which will compare favorably 
with those of later days. 

On the Gild Day, that is the day of 
the Saint to whom the Gild was dedi- 
cated (nearly all the Gilds were so 
dedicated) the brethren and sisters— 
women were presumably eligible for 
membership—arrayed in their livery 
and carrying candles, went in pro- 
cession to Church to hear mass per- 
formed. Afterwards alms were dis- 
tributed to the poor by the stewards 
and the Gild returned in procession 
to their hall to enjoy the chief ban- 
quet of the year. 

The records of the Gild of London 
Grocers—to give one example only— 
begin partly in Norman French and 
partly in Old English, as follows: 
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To the honour of God, the 
Virgin Mary, St. Anthony and 
all saints, the 9th day of May, 
1345, a Fraternity was founded 
by the Company of Pepperers of 
Soper’s Lane, for love and unity 
to maintain and keep themselves 
together, etc. 

Soper’s Lane is now named Queen 
Street out of Cheapside. Though the 
Charter is dated 1345, the society 
was in existence as a voluntary insti- 
tution as far back as 1180, if not 
earlier. 

The History of the City Gilds, now 
also called Livery Companies, is very 
interesting, and with the Editor’s 
permission I propose to deal with it 
in another article. Why call the 
Grocers “Pepperers” is a question I 
already hear asked, and it would not 
be fair to keep you waiting for an 
explanation. In those days the Pep- 
perers’ trade was of much import- 
ance ; the demand for spices of every 
kind was out of all proportion to that 
of the present time. The unsavory 
food of our ancestors demanded con- 
diments to make it palatable, and the 
discomforts consequent on their do- 
mestic habits and sanitary conditions 
were mitigated by the use of aro- 
matic preparations. 

SOD 

N PROVINCIAL England the 

Craft Gilds haxe all disappeared. 
On the Continent they have all been 
suppressed or re-organized by the 
State. The Gilds of the City of Lon- 
don are in existence today, but, in sub- 
stance, have lost the virtue of their old 
functions. There are 12 great com- 
panies and 60 minor companies, some 
of them 800 years old and possessing 
considerable wealth, which they util- 
ize for the promotion of technical 
education and benevolent purposes. 
They form a link connecting us with 
those bygone days, having survived 
the greed of the Tudors, the exactions 
of the Civil Wars and the Great Fire. 

In essence the Gild Movement was 
a brotherly binding together into 
closer union between man and man 
for the support of mutual interests, 
fortified by oath. No man or woman 
could become a member of a Gild 
without taking the oath of obedience 
to its regulations and loyalty to its 
principles. It was also a character- 
istic of all Gilds of every age that 
they met once a year for a common 
feast, like a big family gathering 
meeting together just to show their 
relationship, to accentuate their com- 
mon interests and to renew their 
pledges. The suggestion occurs to 
me as I write of a MUTUAL CLUB 
OF AMERICA with its own charter 
and ritual and to it other Clubs in 
other parts of the would could be 


affiliated. The Freemasonry of Mu- 
tual Insurance. Young man of the 
West, work it out. 

The Gilds have in effect disap- 
peared, but in form only. The spirit 
that animated them is stronger to- 
day, working in other ways, more 
exact and better adapted to meet 
modern needs. The great movement 
of Mutual Insurance is a scientific 
application of the Gild Principles, 
standing on the impregnable rock of 
disinterested service to meet common 
perils—with skilled and devoted 
craftsmen as its architects. 

230s 


Policies 
“Not Taken” 


In a letter, under date of October 
28th, to Hon. James A. Beha, Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York, 
the Hon. Albert Ottinger, Attorney- 
General, says: 

Your letter is at hand, asking as 
to the status of “not taken” policies, 
it appearing that some insurance 
brokers have made it a practice to 
issue insurance without any authori- 
zation from the assured, with the 
hope that when the policies are pre- 
sented to the assured he will accept 
the same, and it appearing that this 
practice has caused considerable un- 
necessary expense and waste and that 
there are other objectionable consid- 
erations. 

It would seem to me that a broker 
ordering an insurance policy without 
any authorization from the assured, 
with the hope that when the policies 
are presented to the assured he will 
accept same, impliedly warrants that 
he has authority to do so. Baltzen v. 
Nicolay, 53 N. Y. 467; White v. 
Madison, 26 N. Y. 117; Noe v. Greg- 
ory, 7 Daly 283; Lord v. Van Golder, 
16 Misc. 22; Nelligan v. Campbell, 
20 N. Y. Supp. 236; Bartholomae v. 
Kaufman, 16 N. Y. Wkly. Dig. 127. 

If therefore he in fact lacks au- 
thority he renders himself personally 
liable on the warranty to one who 
deals with him in good faith in re- 
liance thereon. Dung v. Parker, 52 
N. Y. 494; Aetna L. I. Co. v. Pelham, 
59 Misc. 225; Bloodgood v. Short, 
50 Misc. 286; Koltz v. Cordon, 117 
N. Y. Supp. 240; Palmer v. Stephens, 
1 Den. 471; Mott v. Hicks, 1 Con. 
513; While v. Skinner, 13 Johns. 
307; Dusenberry v. Ellis, 3 Johns. 
Cas. 70; Hall v. Lauderdale, 46 N. Y. 
70, 75; Campbell v. Muller, 19 Misc. 
189, 192; An agent is liable. 

(a) Where he makes a false 
representation of his authority with 
intent to deceive. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Locating “Leads” Without Letters 


Being the Fourth of a Series of Six Articles Written Espectally 
for The Journal of American Insurance 


IME and speech are 
all a salesman has in 
and with which to 


make sales. It will pay him 
well to improve his speech 
by seeking out more compell- 
ing words with which to 
convey the idea 


It’s True That “Everybody Is a Prospect” for Mutual Insur- 
ance, but It’s Also True That Some People or Some Classes 
of People Are Much Better and More Logical Prospects 
Than Others; and the Salesman Who Knows How and Where 
to Pick Preferred Prospects Will Probably Produce the 


Largest Volume: of Business. 


By CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH 


business and conditions may 
appear to him to be, the 
definite facts are that mutual 
insurance exactly meets his 
needs in every important 
particular. This he must be 
brought to see for himself, 
and since few 








of mutual insur- 
ance from his 
own mind _ into 
that of his pros- 
pect; and it will 
pay him no less to 
conserve his time 
so that he may 
spend more of it 
in the presence of 
interested pros- 
pects and less in 
the streets or in 
ante-rooms. 
Unless a mu- 
tual insurance 
salesman has had 
so much experi- 
ence that his mind 
almost automat- 
ically leads to his 
lips that form 
of demonstration 
which he knows 
to be best by test 
for each particu- 
lar type of pros- 
pect, it really isn’t 
the best practice 
to act on the as- 











prospects will un- 
dertake the dif- 
ficult task of 
translating gen- 
eral principles in- 
to specific terms, 
obviously the 


Gy salesman must do 
a that difficult job 
, and make the 

transition of 
thought himself, 
so that it may be 
put ready-made 


into the prospect’s 
mind. 


SS 


O MAKE the 

prospect 
think “This means 
ME!” is a big 
part of the sales- 
man’s job, and it 
is equally amaz- 
ing to note how 
many miss _ that 
point entirely as it 
is to .note how 
easily it can be 














sumption that 
“everyone is a prospect” and to take 
them as they come. 

It’s better to work on a single type 
until one has evolved the ideal dem- 
onstration for that particular type, 
because such an “ideal” demonstra- 
tion will inevitably result in a much 
larger percentage of policies in re- 
lation to the number of calls made, 
than could be expected of any gen- 
eral demonstration applying and 
applied to anyone and _ everyone. 
The difficulty about such a general 
demonstration is that it must neces- 
sarily lack most of the pertinent and 
personalized points which permit a 
prospect to see for himself exactly 
what mutual insurance will mean to 
him. 

Since it is to be used indiscrim- 
inately on everyone, obviously it 
cannot be applied to anyone in par- 
ticular or to any particular condi- 


Salesmen Must Construct Their Argu- 

ments to Make Them Applicable at a Mo- 

ment’s Notice to a Variety of Types of 
Insurance Buying Prospects 


tions. Yet the most difficult task a 
salesman has to accomplish is to 
make the individual prospect see just 
how the proposition applies to his 
own particular case, because the com- 
monest come-back encountered by 
salesmen in all lines is “My business 
is different!” 

That come-back seldom has any 
sound basis in fact, since the sales- 
man isn’t trying to sell the prospect’s 
business, but his own in which the 
basic principles apply to all types of 
business. The come-back can’t be 
answered with a blunt and brutal 
statement of that truism, however; 
it must be met with a demonstration 
which really demonstrates that no 
matter how “different” the prospect’s 


made in . many 
cases. The author of these articles 
has sold by mail literally thousands of 
mutual casualty insurance policies by 
referring to them as “the doctors’ 
own policy” or the “lawyers’ own 
policy,” in driving home the thought 
that none but a preferred class ot 
risks were approached on the propo- 
sition. Doctors, dentists, lawyers, in- 
deed all members of each class of 
professional men are quick to accept 
the idea that they and their class 
really are preferred risks ; and, work- 
ing from that thought, they can see 
for themselves that a mutual com- 
pany specializing on such preferred 
professional risks should be able to do 
business on a safer and more eco- 
nomical basis than old line companies 
accepting the miscellaneous mob of 
miscreants which—to the profes- 
sional mind—includes most of the 
rest of us outside the professions in 
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general and their profession in par- 
ticular. 

Of course, calling it “the doctors’ 
own policy” was only the first step 
to a sale, but unless the first step is 
taken without stumbling one isn’t 
very likely to arrive at the last. Be- 
sides, the key-thought of presenting 
the policy to the doctor as his own, 
logically leads to a development of 
the demonstration along the same 
lines, and so leads eventually to his 
actually accepting it as his own. 

Supposing a statement such as: 
“We call this ‘the doctors’ own 
policy’ because thirteen thousand and 
forty-eight doctors in the Middle 
Western States rely upon precisely 
this policy for their protection,” can 
truthfully be presented ; obviously, it 
would be unwise to follow up so 
definite a statement as that with a 
general application of the principles 
of protection to all classes of people. 
The natural thing for the salesman 
to do is to consider the conditions 
under which a member of the med- 
ical profession lives, and works, and 
then continue his demonstration in 
equally definite terms. “Aside from 
the unusual features of this policy 
which I will show you, probably the 
main reason why so many doctors 
have adopted it as their own, is be- 
cause gentlemen of your profession 
appreciate the absolute necessity for 
protecting their TIME, which 1s, of 
course, thir EARNING POWER, 
more keenly than do less intelligent 
classes in which the factor of per- 
sonal time and personal service is not 
nearly so important.” 

All this is true, of course, and it 
has the additional advantage of oiling 
the avenue of approach so that the 
mind-moving fact. back of it may slip 
serenely into the medical mind. The 
salesman may new venture upon one 
of those vivid-word-pictures which 
make it so easy for the prospect to 
see for himself: svhat the proposition 
may mean to him: “Your profes- 
sional income would practically 
STOP, for many weeks, perhaps for 
months, while your expenses here at 
your office and at home would keep 
right on, if, by mischance, you were 
to slip on those steps on your way 
out to lunch and sustain, say, a com- 
pound fracture of the right tibia; 
yet accidents like that are sometimes 
unavoidable, and the doctor, most of 
all men, must protect himself and his 
interests against the financial obliga- 
tions involved.” 


MOSS 


HE illustration involves only the 
simplest and most commonplace 
application of casualty protection; 
yet, because it is expressed directly 
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in terms of the doctor himself, see 
how personal and how powerful it 
has become! 

If the doctor has not already given 
himself such obviously essential pro- 
tection, it will make him think hard 
and fast on the problem; while if he 
already carries casualty insurance, 
he will cordially agree with the state- 
ment as made, while going on to say 
that he already has such insurance— 
and thereby inviting the salesman to 
prove to him that—as is true in 
99.84 per cent of such cases—his 
present policy covers only his pro- 
fessional earnings at the time it was 
originally written, and that the 
natural subsequent growth of his 
clientele has already rendered it quite 
inadequate, so that he needs an 
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auxiliary policy and needs it now— 
before he goes out to lunch down 
those dangerous steps! 

This phase of the problem often is 
handled best by discreet questions on 
the part of the salesman. The doc- 
tor says that he already carries 
casualty insurance, and mentions 
perhaps the name of the company 
with whom he carries it. In that 
case the salesman carefully puts be- 
hind him any lingering temptation to 
“knock” the concern named, realiz- 
ing that to do so must in the course 
of invariable human nature, merely 
stir the doctor to defend his own 
judgment and to dislike the salesman 
who calls it into question. 

Instead, the salesman will prob- 
ably blacken his professional con- 
science by murmuring “An excellent 
company; yes, indeed, one of the 
best of the old-line concerns!” Thus 
causing his prospect to glow with 
mild good-feeling at this endorse- 
ment of his property and of his judg- 
ment. Then the salesman. is prac- 





tically certain to get a correct re- 
sponse to his next casual question: 
“T suppose you’ve carried that same 
policy for quite a few years, doc- 
tor? When did you take it out?” 

“Let me see,” answers the unsus- 
pecting prospect, “it must have been 
.... yes, it was in the Fall of 19109. 
I remember it was shortly after the 
Armistice.” 

“But, doctor!” the salesman pro- 
ceeds to protest with genuine con- 
cern, “surely your professional earn- 
ings have mecreased very largely in 
the seven years since then; and there 
really isn’t any good reason why you 
should assume the risk of losing the 
difference in case of accident, is 
there?’ See now the quandary in 
which the prospect has placed him- 
self—he will scarcely care to claim 
that his earning-power has not in- 
creased in seven years, and yet to 
admit the assumption that it has is 
to admit his immediate need for more 
insurance ! 

Well, we mustn’t play with this 
particular problem any longer, be- 
cause it is merely introduced as evi- 
dence of the manner in which the 
“preferred prospect” type of demon- 
stration not only personalizes the 
proposition but also develops in the 
salesman a technique which will 
serve him to excellent purpose with 
practically all other prospects of the 
same “preferred” class. 

Yet, as a matter of cold analysis, 
there is very little in the personalized 
demonstration as presented above 
which could not be quickly adapted 
to apply with equal precision to any 
other class of professional man, such 
as a dentist or a lawyer. 


Sk) 


T ISN’T the best practice to force 

oneself to make such adaptations 
too soon or too often, however; and 
that’s why it really pays a salesman 
to work out a definite demonstration 
to some particular class of preferred 
prospects, such as doctors or den- 
tists, and then seek out some office 
building or district inhabited mainly 
by men of that chosen type so that 
he may perfect his technique in 
actual practice thereon, before chang- 
ing it to meet another type. Eventu- 
ally, of course, his experience will 
include practically all types—he may 
then proceed to act upon the assump- 
tion that “everyone is a prospect!” 
for it will have become true in his 
case. 

Nor is it necessary to restrict this 
method merely to those who are, 
strictly speaking, professional peo- 
ple; for it may be applied to grocers 
and to bootblacks no less than to 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Insurance Accountant 


Introducing a New Series of Articles on This Essential But 
Often Misunderstood Individual 


in the modern business world 

has passed through certain 
stages of evolution, and those connect- 
ed with our insurance institutions 
have shared generously in this history. 
There are many aspects to this sci- 
ence of business evolution, and a pro- 


vin the position of responsibility 














Early Day Accounting Was Drudgery 


gram of progress, while contemporary 
in most departments, is to the student 
of modern business particularly no- 
ticeable in the accounting branch of 
the work. The position of accountant 
is an outstanding example in the cy- 
cle of business evolution and although 
we frequently find the duties of that 
office synonymously referred to under 
the titles of cashier, auditor, assistant 
treasurer, treasurer, assistant secre- 
tary, and secretary, the major respon- 
sibilities of the assignment are the 
same regardless of title. 


Most accountants, I believe, spend 
very little time in retrospection and 
careful analysis concerning the his- 
tory of their chosen occupation, due 
to numerous reasons, but particularly 
because they recognize certain funda- 
mental facts, certain duties that are 
generally associated with the position, 
and moreover they are prone to accept 
the situation as a natural business in- 
heritance. 

DOD 


CCORDING to Webster’s dic- 
tionary the word “accountant” 

is defined as “one who is skilled in the 
keeping or examination of accounts,” 
and this limited 19th century defini- 
tion, like many present-day account- 
ants, has not changed with the modern 
interpretation and duties of the of- 
fice. In the light of business as it was 


By F. H. SCHWARZ 
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conducted in Webster’s day, the title 
of accountant was often used synony- 
mously with the title of bookkeeper. 
In those days the major prerequisite 
of a bookkeeper was that he be a good 
penman, an excellent accomplishment, 
to be sure, but not a vital qualification 
in the modern business world with its 
typewriters and innumerable mechan- 
ical reproducing machines. Let us, 
therefore, fully understand that the 
20th century has decreed that the titles 
of accountant and bookkeeper shall 
not be used synonymously. 

The duties of a bookkeeper as we 























Lack of System Slowed Up Work 


now interpret them are confined es- 
sentially to the systematic and chro- 
nological recording of facts which 
present themselves in the course of 
business transactions. This duty ob- 
viously demands #ittle initiative and 
only a limited academic and business 
training. The average bookkeeper as 
the 19th century knew him seemingly 
represented a very self-satisfied and 
unprogressive individual. We often 
picture him as one who lacked enthu- 
siasm and alertness ; but we err when 
we pass such radical judgment on 
these pioneers. Let us be mindful of 
the fact that the science of accounting 
in their day was in its infancy, and 
unlike many of our modern business 
institutions, those with which they 
were associated were limited in size 
and scope. To them the avenues of 
progress and the possibilities of ini- 
tiative had many limitations. 


P THROUGH the years slowly 

but surely came development in 
the business world, a form of business 
evolution in which corporations were 
born and small enterprises enlarged. 
This condition necessitated a wider 
distribution of capital and resulted in 
a corresponding demand for account- 
ants. Then, too, business growth 
brings with it the necessity for build- 
ing and maintaining efficient organi- 
zations. Long ago a wise man said, 
“A chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link,’ and obviously a business 
organization is no stronger than its 
weakest departmental link. We recog- 
nize today that the accounting depart- 
ments of our progressive institutions 
are vital links in the chain of co-oper- 
ative enterprise. 


We can trace the evolution of the 
position we now term “accountant” 
down through the years, observing as 
we proceed how by energy, industry 
and studious application on the part 
of the early pioneer it has attained 
its present status. We know the 
early accountants had many difficult 
problems to meet, problems that ever 
demanded initiative and, being stu- 
dents of the accounting demands of 


























Accounting Today Is a Profession 


their day, they progressed with the 
business. Let us be ever mindful of 
the one great attribute of our prede- 
cessors which made all our modern 
accounting methods possible, namely, 
their ability and willingness to be 
zealous students, ever alert to obtain 
ideas for the improvement of systems, 
methods and the ethical standards of 
the business. Though modern in 
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The Insurance 
Accountant 


(Continued from preceding page) 


many of his ideas, the present-day ac- 
countant must look back to his early 
predecessors for the one great virtue 
which will always be his business sal- 
vation. Above all, he must be a wide- 
awake student, or his vocation will de- 
generate and he will find himself 
crowded out just as the 19th century 
bookkeeper found that his once re- 
sponsible position had been mini- 
mized. The accountant’s training 
never ceases, and representing as 
he should, a combination of many sci- 
ences, a high degree of accuracy is all- 
important. As an economist, he has a 
fertile field and should be constantly 
alert to eliminate unnecessary expense 
in the conduct of the business. As a 
statistician, he constructs a compass 
which is often the guide of his com- 
pany’s future operations. As a stu- 
dent of tax requirements, he must be 
a keen analyst. As an auditor in the 
truest sense of the word, his responsi- 
bilities cannot be over-emphasized 
and in the preparation of accurate 
financial statements, his services are 
invaluable. 

Accountants want always to avoid 
the possibility of being misunder- 
stood. Theirs is not the manifesta- 
tion of egoism. They want no pre- 
rogatives that are not theirs. Their 
chief aim is to so fit themselves as to 
make their vocation one of maximum 
service to the companies and officers 
whom they are privileged to serve. 


OOo, 


fF aieg ate excellent progress 
has been made along accounting 
lines in the last century, we should not 
bask in the sunshine of past accom- 
plishments except as they afford an 
inspiration to greater effort. The 
question is often asked as to wherein 
the accountant can be of maximum 
service to his officers and company. It 
may not be amiss to make several per- 
tinent comments on that subject at 
this time. Mechanical devices, sys- 
tems and methods have been devel- 
oped to a seemingly highly efficient 
state, and while there is room for 
much improvement, opportunities for 
service in that direction are often lim- 
ited. There is, however, an aspect of 
the business on which the accountant 
can profitably concentrate; i. e., the 
possibility of closer co-operation with 
his contemporaries. 

Let us stop for a moment to indulge 
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in retrospection and penetrate into the 
history of our early ancestors from 
whom we inherit so many of our char- 
acteristics. Scientists tell us that for 
many ages primitive man lived alone 
because he viewed his contemporaries 
with suspicion and distrust. Being by 
nature gregarious, those inherent im- 
pediments gradually gave way, selfish- 
ness was mellowed, distrust was tem- 
pered, and there came the light of a 
new day when early man recognized 
that two or more men could do things 
that one man had not the power or 
courage to accomplish. With the dawn 
of this realization came the silent ap- 
preciation of the axiom which found 
utterance many years after, “Where 
there is union, there is strength.” It 
would therefore seem that the cave 
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dweller gave to the world the first ex- 
ample of human co-operative effort. 
Thus through the ages that have since 
passed, civilized man has struggled 
and still struggles to overcome that 
ancient inherited distrust, and he has 
reaped the manifold benefits of co- 
operative effort only in proportion to 
his ability to master that inherited ob- 
stacle. 

Co-operation is a word of which we 
hear so much and yet we meditate so 
little on its true meaning and signifi- 
cance. However, we need no further 
introduction to this word—co-opera- 
tion. Early primitive man conceived 
its benefits and taught us its funda- 
mental virtues. Rotary Clubs, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Kiwanis Clubs, 
Underwriters’ Boards, Agents’ Asso- 
ciations, Associations of Accountants, 
and other innumerable credit and 
trade associations are the 2oth cen- 
tury’s ways of manifesting their be- 
lief in the value of co-operation. Per- 
haps the greatest illustration of inter- 
national co-operation is made mani- 





fest in the idea of the World Court. 

There is no better way by which to 

demonstrate your belief in the ulti- 

mate good of this program of co-oper- 

ation than through the medium of 

your intercompany organizations. 
soa 


i gad of us, I believe, are not 
fully conscious of the price man 
has paid for his progress. We are 
willing to dismiss the subject with the 
fleeting comment that all we find is 
but the trend of modern business. 
There is still much to be accomplished 
in the field of accounting. A few still 
retain much of the cave dweller’s 
viewpoint. Perhaps not in the same 
way and to the same degree, but the 
ancient inherent distrust of his con- 
temporaries crops out disguised in 
modern clothing. In our business in- 
tercourse frequent self-examination 
will do much to eliminate an unwel- 
come situation, particularly in the 
work of the various inter-company as- 
sociations. 

We hear much about the word— 
service, and little do we reflect that 
it is the major function and duty of 
the accountant and his department— 
service to agents, service to assureds, 
service to our officers, service to our 
companies. The accountant who has 
lost this essential perspective of his 
position is not temperamentally fitted 
for the office. 

The word—system, in its many 
ramifications is kept before us and 
seemingly this is overemphasized. 
However, we need not be very observ- 
ing to recognize that out of the mass 
of ideas, opinions and suggestions 
there is constantly emerging a clearer 
conception of our problems, and re- 
sults in the economy of time and ex- 
pense. The accountant must be a 
keen analyst, recognizing the valuable 
features in all systems, and should 
appropriate the best for the benefit 
of his company. Out of the former 
seeming chaos and confusion must ul- 
timately come simplified methods and 
the elimination of many expensive, 
unimportant and valueless operations 
which are inherent in many of our 
present methods. 

The accountant should have a clear 
conception of his responsibilities and 
problems, for in his relations with in- 
tercompany organizations it not infre- 
quently happens that he alienates the 
co-operation of his officers and unin- 
tentionally trespasses upon their pre- 
rogatives, all because he is perhaps 
too impetuous and does not thorough- 
ly consider every aspect of a question. 
Overzealousness is often more costly 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Commissioners at Los Angeles 


Insurance Department Representatives from V artous 
States Have 57th Annual Meeting 


IVELY discussions and construc- 

tive action on a number of im- 
portant questions characterized the 
57th annual meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at the Biltmore Hotel, in Los 
Angeles, Cal., in mid-November. 

Nearly a hundred and fifty dele- 
gates and guests were registered, and 
thirty-six insurance departments were 
represented. The welcoming address 
was delivered by George I. Cochran, 
president of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and Commis- 
sioner T. M. Henry of Mississippi 
responded in a talk full of genial 
humor. 
QO 

HE aims and purposes of the con- 

vention were well set forth in the 
address of President H. L. Conn of 
Ohio, excerpts from which follow: 

OO 


66 N ASSERTION that this Con- 

vention of Commissioners is 
the most powerful organization in the 
insurance world will not be deemed an 
extravagance of phrase. By this it is 
not meant that in executive or pro- 
fessional ability or skill in and knowl- 
edge of underwriting, intelligence is 
contained in us alone. No member of 
the Convention would make such a 
claim—for we, ourselves, well know 
that among the executives and man- 
agers of insurance companies, there 
are classical names. The real worth 
of those men to this business and to 
society is undenied and undeniable. 
Their individual, company and con- 
ference efforts have been and are pro- 
ductive of far-reaching and lasting re- 
sults, and to them, not only the in- 
surance world, but the professional 
and commercial worlds, are under real 
obligations. But this body, uninflu- 
enced as its members are by company 
or private affiliations, having a de- 
tached view, so to say, of the under- 
writing universe, is at liberty to reach 
an unprejudiced conclusion upon any 
matter to which it turns its attention, 
and, having taken a position, to have 
its views adopted as a rule of faith 
and practice by all within the scope 
of its writ. A controlling instance of 
this lies in the fact that in one of the 
celebrated cases involving insurance 
practices in the courts, a case, by the 
way, now pending before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, an under- 
writing-profit formula adopted by this 


body for the fire groups was admitted 
as an item of evidence authoritatively 
persuasive upon the point in issue, and 
this, notwithstanding our assemblage 
of Commissioners is a mere voluntary 
body, authorized by no law, created 
by no tribunal and responsive to no 
superior—save the authority of con- 
science. 
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“The Convention owes it to itself to 
take a positive stand on a number of 
matters. For instance, we have in 
our midst, and this statement is true 
whether our ‘midst’ be California or 
elsewhere, the ubiquitous evil of un- 
authorized insurance. This matter has 
been the subject of much attention in 
our group from time to time. It is 
known of all men that this improper 
cover is extensively written; indeed, 
it will not in this presence be startling 
to intimate that it is favored by cer- 
tain companies whose officials regard 
themselves as men of probity and 
honor. I make no charge they are 
not to be so regarded, because often- 
times the mechanics of a business 
seem to justify a certain kind of com- 
petition so long as it violates no law 
other than one merely malum pro- 
hibitum. Nevertheless, the statute is 
against it and all dealing with unlaw- 
ful carriers ought to be prevented. It 
is necessary, of course, that it be 
stopped in toto and not in part, for if 
one fleet is permitted it, another can- 
not be denied it—in fact, such other 
would undertake it, and claim a justi- 
fication in so doing, regardless. The 
writing of this business in America 
by underwriters across the Atlantic 
who have no legal status here must 
be prevented at any cost; it has so 


many obvious objections as to be a 
matter of common obloquy. There 
is a way to deal with the evil, as was 
suggested a few years ago in an ad- 
dress on unauthorized insurance at 
our Minneapolis meeting. Modesty 
forbids me to pass encomiums upon 
the proposal then announced except 
to say that insurance authorities 
throughout the country rather unani- 
mously agreed that the modus pro- 
posed, that is, through Act of Con- 
gress, was a most feasible one. My 
remedy for the mischief was not based 
at all upon the theory that the Na- 
tional Government has the slightest 
control over insurance as a subject of 
commerce, but upon the principle that 
Congress has exclusive power over the 
posts and post-roads. An unfortu- 
nate element in connection with this 
troublesome question which accounts 
in part for the difficulty in restricting 
the practice is that the penalties pro- 
vided for the unlawful conduct are 
wholly inadequate, for, as a rule, they 
consist merely of fines, and these are 
not exacted of the real offender. The 
imposition of a money penalty does 
not search the human heart like im- 
prisonment in a penal institution. 
SOLD 
66 HE NEXT matter I submit is 
in relation to the taxation of 
policyholders through insurance com- 
panies. The average legislator de- 
ludes himself into the belief that the 
company pays the bill. In my state 
of Ohio, we collect annually in pre- 
mium taxes and departmental fees 
approximately four and one-half mil- 
lions of dollars, one hundred thousand 
dollars of which is used for the bud- 
get of the department ; in other words, 
of every forty-five dollars collected 
from the public by way of a premium 
tax, one dollar remains in the treasury 
of the department and forty-four 
dollars find their way into the general 
fund of the state. I am wondering 
on what theory the Convention con- 
tinues to sit supinely by and allows 
this thing to be perpetuated. One in- 
quires whether, when we _ shout 
‘Amen,’ as we hear this matter de- 
cried, we are really and truly con- 
verts. If for the moment we be, then, 
like those of old, we are of little faith, 
for immediately upon returning home 
we become apostates, surreptitiously 
aiding the legislature in tacking a still 
greater burthen upon the industry. 
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“Another and highly important sub- 
ject to which I invite your especial 
consideration is that of the misshapen 
creature known as compulsory insur- 
ance. As the ghosts squeaked and 
gibbered in the streets of Rome, so 
that apparition flits about, seeking a 
sanctuary. If, in the wisdom of the 
acolytes, we are compelled to bear the 
yoke of compulsory automobile in- 
surance, why not have compulsory 
fire and later compulsory life insur- 
ance? When they have been properly 
or improperly arranged for, other in- 
surances will demand to be taken into 
the family, and, having provided for 
all sorts of such covers to the satis- 
faction (probably of short duration) 
of those who clamor loudest but know 
the least about them, why not go into 
the banking field, and compel every 
adult to make a deposit of a certain 
sum of money in some financial in- 
stitution each month, and, by the way 
of the recapture principle, provide 
that if at the end of the year any of 
these institutions after paying all ex- 
penses shall have profited more than 
six per cent on their capital and sur- 
plus, the half or two-thirds or more 
of the excess shall be returned pro 
rata to the depositor? In the trans- 
portation field, under the provisions 
of the recapture clause, the excess is 
put into the general treasury. This 
is entirely wrong; the excess should 
be distributed to the general public— 
as well to those who did not contri- 
bute to it as to those who did—for 
if any additional money is needed for 
the state treasury, it can always come 
about by way of an increase in the 
already existing tax duplicate by levy 
upon the insurance companies and 
other corporations. And, finally, 
after we shall have a scheme of com- 
pulsory insurance in these and still 
other lines of finance, why not go all 
the way, take in every activity in 
which mankind is engaged and em- 
bark upon the shoreless sea of social- 
ism? I hope not to be misunderstood, 
but may I be indulged to say that 
while in their new departure we shall 
watch the efforts of the sovereign 
commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
its extraordinarily able commissioner 
of insurance with interest, we shall 
watch also with apprehension ? 


OO 


66 ONE of us will deny the doc- 

trine that, to a certain reason- 
able extent, we are our brother’s 
keeper. Admitting the soundness of 
the principle, still does it deprive us 
of the privilege of having something 
to say regarding the practices our 
brother shall pursue? For instance, 
in a garage in my home city of Colum- 
bus, there is an unfortunate young 
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man who has lost both arms. His in- 
genuity has designed a shoulder har- 
ness which holds to his poor stubs of 
arms small iron rods, from the outer 
end of each of which is suspended. a 
hook. On the steering wheel of his 
automobile are upright wooden pegs 
three or four inches in height, sep- 
arated one from anether by an equal 
number of inches. The injured man 
himself drives the car by these means, 
guiding the steering wheel by placing 
the hooks over the pegs and pulling 
to one side or the other as occasion 
requires. Much as one sympathizes 
with his affliction and admires his in- 
genuity, certainly it will not be con- 
tended that this maimed man, how- 
ever alert mentally he may be and 
whatever he might do on an unfre- 
quented road, is able in a congested 
district and in time of sudden danger 
to manipulate his car with the neces- 
sary speed and accuracy. The lame 
drive, the halt drive and the blind 
drive, but the cases in which there are 
physical handicaps are in no wise com- 
parable to the vast number of the 
mentally afflicted who assume and are 
allowed to operate automobiles. A 
compulsory automobile statute is not 
the great desideratum. What is needed 
is a real qualification requirement, to 
the end that grown-ups with the dis- 
positions of savages may be deprived 
of the opportunity to commit legal- 
ized murder. Are the people of this 
country—the legislatures, city coun- 
cils and other agencies—willing to 
allow present practices, now becoming 
obnoxious, to multiply in ever-in- 
creasing frequency and propose no 
alternative except to say, ‘distribute 
the cost throughout the country’? In 
former days, a highwayman was run 
down by a posse of good citizens; 
now the good citizens are run down by 
highwaymen. 

“T do not object to some sort of 
protection. The applicant for a 
license, if he have no property quali- 
fication, should give bond to save the 
public harmless. This goes without 
the saying. While the bond might be 
a personal one or a contract with an 
indemnity company, neither of these 
would operate as a deterrent. In fact, 
if a bond alone enable one to qualify, 
it will encourage carelessness. The 
old law of deodand should be resur- 
rected and if an injury result and the 
accident be due to negligence, the car 
ought to be taken from its owner and 
sold and the proceeds applied to the 
damages. And, further, instead of 
permitting the party at fault in such 
case immediately to buy a new car and 
commit another tort, he should be 
required to drive his one-horse shay 
for a period of time. If this remedy 
seem harsh, I remind you the problem 





is serious and it is time we who are 
charged with some duty in the prem- 
ises come out of our trance. 


Sora] 


‘¢7N THE COURSE of events, the 

courts, too, may consider anew 
the relationship of a motor car to the 
human family and declare an automo- 
bile to be a dangerous agency, pre- 
cisely as a spring-gun is such an in- 
strumentality, the sequitur of which 
would be that the owner is to be held 
responsible for its meanderings. If 
the law were so announced, a youth 
of immature years who has injured 
or killed some useful resident of the 
community could not accept the whole 
blame by saying that he, the youth, 
took the car against instruction, thus 
enabling the owner to escape liability. 
Under some of the decisions this is 
now an available defense, easy to es- 
tablish and difficult to disprove—yet 
often an ex post facto creation. 

“Another suggestion for consider- 
ation grows out of the fast working 
machinery which turns out altogether 
too many insurance companies, neces- 
sarily followed by a horde of agents 
—some of them illy equipped for the 
task and all resulting in entirely too 
much overhead. 

“The primary duty of the Commis- 
sioner is to deal with an eye solely 
to the interest of the invisible public, 
which has no other representative, 
and, if this be the rule, it must follow 
there can be no disadvantage to any 
man. Our predecessors of former 
generations had difficult problems of 
insurance with which to deal. In 
those days, as now, the very future of 
the business was questioned. In a sin- 
gle year, people on one side of the con- 
tinent stood aghast at the disclosures 
made by the Armstrong investigation 
in New York, while, on the other 
oeean, almost the whole population 
were overcome by a conflagration in 
one of the great cities of this state. 
The outlook for the two major lines 
of the business was then dark, in- 
deed, but through those very happen- 
ings practices were bettered, in the 
one case by the fire in actuality and 
in the other by the fire in men’s souls. 
Surely a generation which recovered 
from those visitations, mastered the 
air, conquered the water and har- 
nessed the most powerful of nature’s 
forces, is abundantly able to hold aloft 
the flag of sound insurance.” 


Ws 


OME of the most spirited debate 
was concerning a proposition by 
Superintendent Beha of New York 
endorsing acquisition cost rules for 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Group Insurance 


Excerpt From Speech Delivered At Commissioners’ 
Convention At Los Angeles 


By HON. OLAF A. JOHNSON 


Insurance Commissioner of the State of Wisconsin 


ON. Olaf A. Johnson, recently 
appointed insurance commis- 
sioner of the State of Wis- 

consin after serving as deputy since 
1923, has made an exceptional record 
since taking office. His broad grasp 
of insurance affairs has stamped him 
as an executive of the most useful 
type and it is hoped that Wisconsin 
will have the benefit of his services 
for many years. 

Mr. Johnson’s speech on “Conver- 
sion of the Fraternal Society into an 
Old Line Company” at the annual 
meeting of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners in Los Angeles in November 
attracted wide attention because of its 
clear presentation of his views on 
this much debated subject. 


Say 


T IS regretted that lack of space 
will not permit quoting Mr. John- 
son’s admirable address in its entirety. 
But the following excerpt will serve 
to state the substance of the Commis- 
sioner’s position on the question of 
Group Insurance. 


Group insurance is wholesale insurance 
run riot. It shows a contemptuous disre- 
gard of all anti-discrimination laws. It 
knowingly and willfully discriminates be- 
tween insurants of the same class and equal 
expectation of life. It presents an insolent 
method of competition with which no hon- 
est company or fraternal society can com- 
pete. If continued, it is one of the practices 
which will again steer the business of life 
insurance into the whirlpool of scandal and 
disrepute. 

The foregoing paragraph was written 
after reading and while holding in my hand 
an insurance certificate issued under a 
group policy—of which certificate I now 
have a photostat copy. The insured is not 
an employe of the employer to whom the 
group policy was issued. He is a tenant 
and pays an increasing high rental for a 
business he himself carries on as a side line. 
He himself is a full time employe of an- 
other employer in no way connected or 
affiliated with the employer to whom the 
group policy was issued. The insured is 
57 years old; his certificate provides $2,000 
of insurance with Total and Permanent 
Disability provision to age 60, under which 
insurance becomes payable in monthly in- 
stallments during a five-year period, all at 
an unchanging annual premium to him of 
$16.18 while connected with the group pol- 
icy employer; he pays his premium an- 
nually to the group policy employer as 
given in his certificate because he is not an 
employe, thus varying from the payments 
of employes whose share of the premium 
is by a monthly wage deduction; should he 





Olaf A. Johnson 


discontinue his connection, he may within 
31 days exchange his certificate for a regu- 
lar form policy, other than term, at the 
then current rate. 

ag ge 


‘THE annual group term rate of the 
Company for $2,000 of insurance, Age 
57, is $46.40, or at the rate of $23.20 per 
thousand. This insured, an outsider, pays 
$16.18 for $2,000. 

I understand that this Policy covers— 
with the included persons not employes— 
the various groups of employes in the same 
business but of separate and independent 
units in different cities and localities in 
cities, and, while in the same line of 
business, each unit is distinctly a separate 
undertaking having its common interest 
only because of the promotions, sale of 
mortgage bonds and stocks to finance and, 


for the time being, control resting in a . 


Holding Company. 

The following statements on Group and 
Wholesale Insurance come to me from a 
reliable source: 

SEMEs  ccussed Gas Company had two 
men in a tuberculosis sanitarium and one 
in the insane asylum when they placed 
the Group, but since they were on the 
pay roll they went in with the rest of 
them, at the same rates. That, of course, 
is one of the great arguments used in 
soliciting.” 

“WHOLESALE INSURANCE: The 
General Agent of the ......... solicited 
me to take wholesale insurance on our 
office employees and agents, giving as his 
sole argument the fact that he knew, per- 

' gsonally, that some of our agents were 
uninsurable and this would enable them 
to get the insurance. 

“A representative, sent direct from the 


Home Office to help him on that line of 
business, came in afterwards and, when I 
pointed out that their application asked 
for a record of any impairment, he 
said that we were not to pay any atten- 
tion to that; the agents and employees 
are merely to sign the applications in 
blank, and let them do the rest, and that 
he would take care of that. 

“They lost their first risk, Mr. ...... 
within one month—$3,000. Mr. ........ 
was 70 years old and had a leg ampu- 
tated within a couple of years and other 
impairments that they knew about. To 
my knowledge two others were taken in 
on the deal that were uninsurable. The 
craze for business evidently made the 
acolhersurs take it over.” 


I am citing these cases as examples to 
show the extremes to which group insur- 
ance is carried. We must not lose sight of 
the fact that in group insurance or any 
other plan of wholesale insurance the inter- 
ests and rights of the local agent also are 
threatened, and, as extended, his field or 
sphere of activity gradually becomes more 
and more restricted and circumscribed. 


SI 


I ADMIT that if group insurance can be 
kept within the bounds of reasonable 
rules and regulations, and without discrim- 
ination between members of a group, and 
without infringing upon the rights of the 
agent, and without encroaching upon legiti- 
mate individual insurance, such group form 
of insurance may serve a useful need and 
satisfy a legitimate demand. 

Recently I was called on for an opinion 
on group insurance and, although the state- 
ment of facts was hypothetical, no com- 
pany being mentioned or policy form sub- 
mitted, I felt that the time was opportune 
for rendering such an opinion, if for. no 
other reason than calling attention to what 
extremes group practices are tending, and 
of which the actual examples cited are fine 
illustrations and which involve a number 
of violations of the anti-discrimination law. 
Group insurance practices are raising ques- 
tions of discrimination between insurants 
of the same class and equal expectation of 
life in the rates and method of premium 
payments; by the form of insurance to the 
members of a group, irrespective of age 
and physical condition, and the denial of 
the same form to individuals because of 
age, notwithstanding physical condition in 
otherwise meeting every standard of ac- 
ceptance; medical examination required 
when application by individual and waived 
with individuals of a group; making accept- 
able under a group plan individuals for 
amounts and ages, at which and for which 
it denies acceptance to others, and makes 
such allowance under the group plan to the 
higher officers of a corporation as an in- 
ducement to secure their influence and co- 
Operation in putting over the group propo- 
sition; that in the apportionment of sur- 
plus as refunds or dividends the small pol- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Pulling Together for the 
Mutual Principle 


: NAITH in the mutual principle results in the spirit 
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of codperation all along the line of mutual enter- 

prise. There is no field in which the stimulus to 
pull together is felt more strongly than in that of mutual 
insurance. Every successful mutual company has built 
its business upon the loyalty of its policyholders. It 
recognizes that codperative effort within its own organ- 
ization is the very essence of achievement. 

This recognition very properly takes in the wider 
sphere of other organizations of like sort. The codpera- 
tion of mutual companies to promote the principle in 
which they are commonly interested wherever it has been 
practiced has redounded to the advantage of every com- 
pany engaged in it. 

Not all of the people of the United States are yet 
educated to an appreciation of the mutual principle in 
insurance. While there remains a very considerable pro- 
portion of the insurance public which still clings to the 
other type of protection, mutual insurance acts on the 
principle that no reasonable excuse exists for any mutual 
company to seek the extension of its own list of policy- 
holders thru poaching upon the lists of others, believing 
that such practice is contrary to the spirit of the mutual 
principle and to the plain common sense of the situation. 

The dominance of the mutual system in the insurance 
field is its assured destiny if the principle upon which it 
rests and the understanding of its application can be 
brought to the knowledge of the people. Mutual insur- 
ance grows strong by the converts it makes. Every com- 
pany benefits in proportion to the spread of the mutual 
gospel, and the company which is doing most to reach 
the popular mind with the message of mutual insurance 
is thereby most effectively promoting its own substantial 
growth. Mutual companies appreciate that business 
enough exists for all, and that among their number there 
are no parasitical companies which endeavor to fatten 
themselves by feeding in fields which others have culti- 
vated, because such a method seems to be the easiest 
immediate way to extension of business. Mutual com- 
panies feel that such a practice would be disloyal to the 
principle the companies represent and in the end dis- 
loyal to their own best interests. 

Mutual insurance, in its very spirit, is at war with 
parasitism, and knows that permanent and substantial 


success is built on the recruiting of new adherents from 
among those who are still unacquainted with the advan- 
tages of dealing with mutual companies. The future 
of mutual insurance depends on this work of recruiting 
and no company can hope to prosper steadily unless this 
work is carried on effectively. 

There is, then, the strongest incentive for mutual com- 
panies to practice the mutual principle among themselves 
by cooperating for the extension of the mutual constitu- 
ency. Joint effort to increase the number of those who 
see the greater advantage and the larger measure of 
security available under the mutual system appeals to all 
of the companies as the only wise program to pursue. 

This JOURNAL never wearies in emphasizing the fact 
that the mutual principle is the American principle ; that 
the mutual system marches in unbroken step with the 
development of American institutions. It is the Journal 
of AMERICAN Insurance. The man who advocates the 
mutual system does something more than teach people 
the sane thrift of providing against the unforeseen con- 
tingency—he preaches Americanism. He can feel that 
he is helping to extend a conception of social obligation 
and cooperation which underlies the life of the country, 
and which becomes a stronger factor in every phase of 
citizenship in the measure in which it is practically ap- 
plied to the problem of living. There is a feeling of 
enthusiasm, a missionary spirit, if you will, possible to 
the proponents of mutual insurance which no spokesman 
for the stock company can experience. 

Go after the unconverted! That is the motto of every 
mutual company. Every mutual company lets its neigh- 
bor’s converts alone, but gets the man who needs to have 
his eyes opened. It is not so easy a job. It calls fora 
higher standard of effort, but every new recruit is a 
victory for the mutual principle and one more step in 
the assurance of abiding success which lies in continually 
extending the area in which the mutual idea prevails. 


Illinois Tax Decision 


, NHE Hanover Fire Insurance Co. case involving 
the question of taxes on insurance companies from 
foreign states has been decided by the United 

States Supreme Court in favor of the plaintiff. The gist 

of the decision follows: 

“We thus reach the question whether a corporation tax 
imposed upon foreign fire, marine and inland naviga- 
tion insurance companies on the net receipts of all its 
business, whether fire, marine, inland navigation or 
casualty, is a denial of the equal protection of the laws 
when domestic insurance companies pay no taxes on 
the net receipts. Under the previous decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, when the net receipts were 
treated as personal property and the assessment thereon 
as a personal property tax subject to the same reductions 
for equalization and debasement, it might well have been 
said that there was no substantial inequality as between 
domestic corporations and foreign corporations, in that 
the net receipts were personal property acquired during 
the year and removed by foreign companies out of the 
State, and could be required justly to yield a tax fairly 
equivalent to that which the domestic companies would 
have to pay on all their personal property including their 
net receipts or what they were invested in. It was this 
view, doubtless, which led to the acquiescence by the 
State authorities and the foreign insurance companies 
in such a construction of section 30 and in the practice 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Life-Lights on a Business Background 
Giving as a Remedy for Grouches 


B cerses be the man who 
founded the first reference 
library. This being the season 
of goodwill and benediction, it is fit- 
ting to begin with a blessing, even 
though the particular occasion for it 
may be related only incidentally to 
the theme of what is here written. 

I had occasion to use facts, and my 
memory not providing the necessary 
material, nor yet my office book-shelf 
satisfying my thirst for knowledge, 
I betook myself to the public library, 
and sought the open shelf room 
where books stored with information 
lie ready to the eager hand. 

And one of the first persons I saw 
as I entered the quiet -zone of re- 
search and reflection was neighbor 
Tom Mitchell, the banker, who 
lives in a big stone house, with 150 
feet frontage and 300 feet depth of 
lot, all sprucely landscaped and fault- 
lessly gardened. We little bungalow, 
fifty-foot lot dwellers stand rather in 
awe of Tom—perhaps envy him a 
bit. He has all the things we some- 
times want—the things we think 
would make us happier. For this 
reason we are not exactly chummy 
with him. We nod and he nods, and 
now and then one of us says, “Fine 
morning,” and he says, “Yes, hope 
this weather will last awhile.” That’s 
about as far as the conversation goes. 

Occasionally we have business with 
him, and then he is all business— 
courteous but keen. Nobody ever put 
anything over on Tom Mitchell, I 


guess. 
sos 


WAS a little surprised to see him 

in the public library. I assumed 
he must have a private library con- 
taining almost everything any man 
could use or enjoy in the way of 
books. In fact, there was a rumor 
in our community that Tom, away 
from his bank, was inclined to be 
bookish. Somebody told me he wrote 
poetry, but, if that be true, he kept 
very quiet about it—as well he might. 
There are folks foolish enough to 
question the reliability of a bank 
whose president is guilty of writing 
poetry. 

As I passed him on the way to the 
encyclopoedia shelf I could not re- 
strain my curiosity. I peeped over 
his shoulder. He had a big book open 
in front of him, and he was making 
notes on a scratch pad with a gold, 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


automatic pencil. I expected to see 
some book on finance—banking, cred- 
its, investments or something of that 
sort ; perhaps foreign exchange. But 
I was wrong. As nearly as I could 
make out it was a book of quotations 
he was studying. My glance was hur- 
ried, but that is what it looked like. 

As I returned with Vol. VITI—M. 
to QO.—I faced him, and he looked up, 
and smiled—smiled quite cordially. I 
nodded and took a seat at another 
table. 

Having found what I wanted I rose 
to go. At the door he joined me. 

“Going back to your office?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“May I walk with you as far as the 
bank ?” 

“Delighted,” said I, wondering in- 
wardly what was up. He walked half 
a block in silence. Then I said: 

“Do you often use the reference 
library ?” 

“No,” he replied. “I can usually 
wait until I get home. I have most 
of the books any man needs, I guess, 
on my own shelves. But, today, I 
couldn’t wait.” 

“Something urgent, I suppose?” 
said I. “In your business critical 
situations must arise quite suddenly.” 

“They do,” he admitted, “but this 
was hardly a matter of business.” 
He was silent for several paces. Then 


he resumed: 
QO“aoea> 


i coe see,” he said, “I came down 
to work with a grouch this morn- 
ing. Now experience has taught me 
that when I begin the day with a 
grouch everything goes wrong. It 
interferes with my judgment and up- 
sets my digestion. I get on other peo- 
ple’s nerves and they get on mine. 
It’s bad for business. I have made a 
habit lately of taking some sort of 
remedy for grouches—nothing in a 
bottle,” he added with a grin. 

“Last night the Rev. Dr. Plumply 
called at my home. You know 
Plumply—good sort and a regular go- 
getter when it comes to soliciting sub- 
scriptions. He wanted money for his 
new parish house—wanted $5,000. 
Nothing less would do. I said, ‘No,’ 


and he became insistent. Talked to 
me about my duty to the community, 
the responsibility of wealth and all 
that sort of thing. Told me the Lord 
loves a cheerful giver. The Lord 
must have hated me last night. I 
gave him a piece of my mind. Told 
him I had worked hard for my 
money, and didn’t propose to give it 
away to a lot of people who were 
thriftless and lazy—people who 
thought of me only when they wanted 
to beg or to borrow. I was sore. I 
went to bed mad with him and woke 
mad with myself. I knew I was 
wrong. That parish house, I had to 
admit to myself, will be a godsend in 
our community. No direct good to 
me, but a lot of good for the kids and 
for folks generally. But there are so 
many calls. Seems to me sometimes 
everybody has a hand out. Of course 
I can spare the $5,000—it isn’t that— 
in fact, I don’t know just what it is, 
unless just a grouch. But I am rid 
of it now.” 

“How did you get rid of it?” I 
asked. 

soa 


we ENTAL homeopathy,” he an- 

swered. “The grouch came 
from refusing to give, so I went over 
to the library, picked up a book of 
quotations, and looked over what the 
wise men have said about giving. 
There were pages of wisdom. Two 
sayings stuck. One by a Chinaman, 
Lao-Tze, who thousands of years ago 
wrote, ‘The more we give to others, 
the more we are increased,’ and an- 
other, familiar to me as a boy, by a 
Jew, ‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’ They were too much for 
the grouch—made it seem so foolish.” 

“Are you going to tell Plumply ?” 
I questioned. 

“Oh, he'll find out, I guess,” smiled 
the banker as he turned in at the door 
of his institution. 

It was the next night that the Rev. 
Dr. Plumply called on me. I wrote 
him a check for a small amount—big- 
ger than it would have been but for 
neighbor Tom Mitchell’s talk. Then 
he showed me another check. Whim- 
sically written upon it was “Pay Rev. 
F. E. Plumply five thousand dollars, 
plus one thousand more penalty for 
grouch, $6,000,” and signed “Tom 
Mitchell.” 
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Possibilities of Plate Glass Insurance 


Why It Is Necessary—The Advantages of the Business 
Man Being So Protected 


By L. A. DENNIS 


Secretary and Manager, the Mutual Plate Glass Insurance Company, Shelby, Ohio 


EHIND every inviting plate 
glass there is some one vitally 
interested in its maintenance, 

because that display window is the 
silent yet most highly paid salesman 
of that establishment. 

Merchants have long since realized 
that there is no advertising equal to 
the attracting of the public’s eye to 
the articles they have for sale by ar- 
tistically displaying them in their 
show windows. 

True it is, some of these very same 
up-to-the-minute merchants do not 
carry plate glass insurance, stating the 
cover is too costly for the amount of 
dollars represented. This is also true, 
but it is not the actual cost of the glass 
that makes the rate seemingly high, 
it is the hazard that is responsible. 

Do not sell this type of merchant 
just an insurance policy, but sell him 
service, because, after all, a plate glass 
policy does not only insure but it is 
the one kind of insurance that really 
serves. 

soa 


THER merchants will say they 
are not responsible for the glass, 
as the landlord looks after that, and 
sometimes they do not know whether 
or not the glass is really insured. This 
merchant fails to see that he is 
the one who is or should be most in- 
terested in keeping the window in the 
very best of repair at all times. Many 
of the more up-to-date lease forms 
are specific as to the upkeep of the 
plate glass of the building, and in- 
variably under this lease you will find 
the glass insured by the tenant. 

Each year the many hazards which 
necessitate plate glass insurance are 
increasing, and each year shows a ris- 
ing loss ratio. 

The enormous increase in the use 
of the automobile is a factor which 
is exacting a heavy toll from the com- 
panies in the field writing plate glass 
insurance. Losses from automobiles 
are not so much the result of the ma- 
chines running into the plate glass 
windows as from the pebbles and 
other small objects which are flipped 
against the glass by machines passing 
over streets which are not kept prop- 
erly cleaned. 

In spite of the fact that there are 
a hundred known causes for the 
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breakage of glass, it is estimated that 
almost 50 per cent of the damage re- 
sults from unknown causes. Accord- 
ing to the figures of 55 companies, 
writing plate glass insurance for the 
year 1925, losses in this field 
amounted to over $5,000,000.00. This 
figure does not include the losses for 
all the companies writing this class 
of business. In view of the fact that 
only approximately 50 per cent of the 


























Much Glass Is Broken This Way 





glass in the country is insured, it is 
very evident that the item of plate 
glass and its insurance is one which 
the business man of today cannot well 
afford to overlook. 


owen 


ANY times we have had busi- 

ness men tell us that they are 
saving money by carrying their own 
insurance. We will admit that some 
concerns may be saving money by be- 
ing their own insurance company, but 
saving at the expense of their display 
windows. If a glass is merely 
cracked, they allow it to stand that 
way, thinking that it will not be no- 
ticed. By so doing, they defeat the 
very purpose of the show window. 
No matter how attractive a window 
display may be, if the plate glass 
which beautifies the whole effect is 
marred by an ugly crack across it, the 
appeal is considerably weakened. 
The whole trouble lies in the fact that 
the business man fails to see his dis- 
play windows through the eyes of his 
customers. So long as the window 
remains intact, he cannot see the 
necessity of replacing it. He little real- 
izes that by so doing he is losing many 
dollars a day from the standpoint of 
advertising value. Insurance is the 
only guarantee of a prompt replace- 
ment in case of loss. 

Furthermore, the business man of 
today has his time fully occupied by 
his own business interests. He does 
not care to be annoyed by affairs out- 
side his own immediate field. When 
he suffers a loss he demands imme- 
diate action. No one is in a better 
position to serve him more promptly 
than the insurance companies. Each 
year they buy hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of glass, and being 
preferred buyers, their orders receive 
immediate attention. Knowing that 
the insurance company is in a position 
to give immediate service, the busi- 
ness man can carry on his own inter- 
ests without fear of interruption by 
affairs which detract from the effi- 
ciency of his organization. 
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Redemption of the Disabled 


Practical Work Which Is Being Done to Restore Injured 
Employees to a Condition Meaning Self Support 


OLLOWING the world war 

Woodrow Wilson said, “This 

Nation has no more solemn obli- 
gation than healing the hurts of our 
wounded and restoring our disabled 
men to civil life and opportunity.” 
Our Government recognized this and 
immediately started to fulfill the obli- 
gation. Since then each State has 
taken some action with reference to 
rehabilitation or the restoring of func- 
tion to an injured limb or member of 
the body which suffered from the ef- 
fect of accident. 

The emapcipation of the physically 
disabled, resulting from the unhappy 
circumstance of war, is quite like the 
problem we have confronting us with 
the disabled from industry. When the 
earning power of a man is reduced by 
accident through which he has no con- 
trol, it is no more than justice to the 
man who gives his best to the indus- 
try, to restore insofar as it is humanly 
possible, this man to the work he was 
doing at the time of the injury. 


YS 


T IS a noteworthy fact that the dis- 

abled from our modern industrial 
life greatly outnumber those injured 
or partially disabled from any war, 
covering the same period. In other 
words, during the years of our world 
war there were more men and women 
disabled through industry than died 
and were wounded as a result of the 
war in the same period of time. 

Our states are rather slow in giv- 
ing rehabilitation or restoring func- 
tion to the permanently disqualified 
workman. Returning these men to 
employment would seem to me quite 
a wise business investment, 
certain to yield large divi- 
dends in industrial peace, 
happy homes, self-dependent 
workers and national pros- 
perity. If we provide the ed- 
ucation and the opportunity, 
these men may find them- 
selves and learn to help them- 
selves as useful, self-support- 
ing members of society. 

The State of Indiana has a 
very fine rehabilitation divi- 
sion, 1ike wise Wisconsin, 
Michigan and many other 
States have a great deal the 
same type of law. Page 5, 
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states that any resident of Indiana 
over 16 years of age who has a phys- 
ical disability which seriously limits 
his earning power may be eligible for 
the services of this division regardless 
of race. Such disabilities may be the 
result of accidents on farms, in fac- 
tories, mines, shops, on highways or 
otherwise preventing return to former 
trade or occupation of handicapped 
persons, or disabilities may be caused 
by disease such as paralysis tubercu- 
losis or other disease, making it im- 
possible for the person to follow his 
regular occupation. Those who have 
had a disability since birth or early in- 
fancy and have no real occcupation 
are also eligible for vocational reha- 
bilitation. Any person may be trained 
in the line of work for which he seems 
best fitted. The number and kind of 
courses offered have not been limited. 
Training is offered in school, public 
or private, where..the proper voca- 
tional training may be obtained by 
placement training in commercial or 
industrial establishments where wages 
may be earned as the person learns a 
skilled trade or by a private student. 
This division pays for tuition, books 
and necessary supplies for school 
training as well as for the necessary 
tools for shop or factory training or 
for private instructor when needed. 


owe 


F THE work of vocational rehabil- 
itation is to develop, it is necessary 
for the general public to become in- 
formed concerning the provisions and 





paragraph 3, Vocational Re- 
habilitation Law of Indiana, 


Young Miner Confined to Bed With Broken Back and 
Paralyzed Legs 


the benefits. To this end the active 
co-operation of the public press and 
of leaders in educational, civic, char- 
itable, professional and business life is 
sought by the division. County and 
city superintendents of schools, em- 
ployers, shop foremen, labor organi- 
zations, industrial insurance com- 
panies, physicians, nurses, hospitals, 
business men’s organizations, wom- 
en’s clubs, social service workers, city 
clubs and Red Cross Chapters and any 
others coming in contact with the dis- 
abled are requested to report the 
names of those disabled persons who 
may be in need of training to the Divi- 
sion of Rehabilitation, 331 State 
House, Indianapolis. 


SS 


E SHOULD not let these ap- 
parently unfortunate individuals 
who are heroes at the time of the acci- 
dent, possibly because they took a 
chance rather than let the other fellow 
do it, disappear into oblivion, not be- 
ing able to provide for their families. 
We so often hear, “This man was a 
strong, capable workman the day of 
his accident.” Like the soidier in the 
World War, his disability or dismem- 
berment will be a badge of honor, only 
as the soldier inspiring respect and af- 
fection for a great theory, for a year, 
to quote a French Mutile with a deco- 
ration, the war cripple will be a hero. 
After that for life he will be only a 
cripple. This may appear cynical. 
Bear in mind, so far as the public is 
concerned the war cripple has lost his 
character. He cannot wear his war 
record on his sleeve. In appearance 
he is a one-legged, one-armed, one- 
eyed, blind, disfigured or invalided 
man. With his handicap if 
abandoned he will inevitably 
drift into those unskilled em- 
ployments which have been 
conditionally reserved for 
cripples. The craft skill, the 
professional training and the 
natural talent of the disabled 
man can be either conserved 
or scrapped according as the 
man is helped or abandoned 
at the crucial time when he is 
seeking under some strange 
handicap to re-establish him- 
self in civil life. 

We frequently hear em- 
ployers complain about tak- 
ing on these men to work be- 
cause they are physically han- 
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dicapped, stating that the 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws of the State makes 
the payment double if the 
injured has suffered before. 

Referring to a notation 
by Mr. Percy Angove, Su- 
pervisor of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in the State of 
Michigan, wherein he states 
that the employers are for- 
tunate in Michigan, and yet 
it is hard to make them 
realize it, that by employing 
handicapped men they are 
placed under no greater ob- 
ligation financially or other- 
wise. In case of a second 
injury as regards compen- 
sation award, the first in- 
jury is not taken into con- 
sideration. Neither is the 
employer required to pay 
any higher rate of insur- 
ance for a handicapped per- 
son. 





own 


ITH reference to the 

attitude of the em- 
ployer and the employee, 
Michigan has found that 
when the employee is given 
a fair chance to come back 
and carry on the attitude which he 
assumes to his employer is all to the 
good, especially on behalf of the 
employer. 

Evidently in Michigan they believe 
that the employers are more or less 
obligated to that class of physically 
handicapped people who have become 
victims of circumstance through ac- 
cident yet can be returned to one or 
more jobs adapted to their need and 
physical condition. Especially do they 
believe that employers are obligated 
morally to employ their own handi- 
capped people ; that is, those who are 
injured in their own employ and per- 
haps serve a few who may be injured 
on the street or crippled through any 
other condition. 

There seems to be no question at all 
in the State of Michigan as to what 
they are trying to do toward recon- 
structing many of the seriously dis- 
abled as well as giving vocational edu- 
cation to those who are as nearly well 
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Crippled Man Makes Living Repairing Shoes 


as doctors can make them. Of course, 
the amount of ygcational education 
and training these unfortunate indi- 
viduals receive-depends largely upon 
their location in the State, whether in 
large cities or smaller towns, or if they 
happen to be located in the country. 
The object of the division of edu- 
cation would seem to be to fit the in- 
jured employee to some kind of work 
so that he would be useful to society 
throughout the remainder of his life. 
QOD 

E MUST remember that reha- 
bilitation or reconstruction of 

the disabled is not an undertaking for 
the physicially unhealthy or incurable. 
Wisconsin states that there must be 
great caution in undertaking or as- 
suming to try to do the thing which 
cannot be done. We must justify 
ourselves to society as a public enter- 
prise is charged with turning liabilities 
into assets, dependent people into pro- 
ducing people, and if we are not able 





to do that we had better 
leave them with the chari- 
table agencies of the state. 
Physical restoration is a 
fundamental part of the re- 
habilitation program. 
Everyone is __ interested. 
There is no one who knows 
of a crippled child or adult 
who does not respond to a 
program designed to elim- 
inate or overcome a physi- 
cal deformity which may in- 
terfere with their ability to 
share in full or in part the 
life of the community. 
The State of Wisconsin 
has reduced the cost of re- 
habilitation, in my opinion, 
to the minimum. For ex- 
ample, during the year of 
1924 clinics were held in 
Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Man- 
itowoc, La Crosse, Eau 
Claire and Marshfield 
where approximately 350 
were examined. Most of 
these were declared eli- 
gible for rehabilitation and 
corrective work advised. 
The total cost of these clin- 
ics was $700, or $2 per case, 
examined. Had the cases 
been examined individually, 
the cost to the state would have 
been approximately $7,000, not tak- 
ing into account the time saved by 
taking the specialist to the group in- 
stead of taking them individually to 
the physician, and the cost of trans- 
portation of these people to and from 
such examination. These clinics were 
designed to be regional in service, not 
to serve only the residents in the cities 
named. Usually three or four coun- 
ties were the territory drawn from. It 
was necessary, of course, to have fol- 
low-up visits to the homes after the 
clinic examination had been made by 
the city and county nurses in these 
localities and by the Rehabilitation 
Supervisor in charge of that district. 
Wisconsin found the average cost of 
completely rehabilitating a man was 
$245. At this expense the disabled 
person received the service which in- 
cluded a physical examination, pros- 
thetic appliances at cost when neces- 
sary, vocational guidance, a thorough 
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The World War Taught Us Much About Rehabilitation 











course of vocational training in some 
suitable occupation which will enable 
him to overcome his handicap, place- 
ment in a satisfactory job at the con- 
clusion of the course, with a helpful 
follow-up attention from the rehabili- 
tation agent during the first few 
months ef employment. The average 
earnings of rehabilitated men have 
been between $20 and $25 per week, 
or $1,000 to $1,200 per year attained 
at the original investment of $245. 
When this return continued through a 
lifetime of employment is considered, 
the original cost to the State of $245 
dwindles into insignificance. 


Qoewn> 


HE physical restoration of func- 
tion to a disabled limb calls for a 
careful audit of the individual by a 
well-qualified physician and surgeon 
who has had a good deal of experience 
with the sick and injured. If, when 
the doctor has concluded, the handi- 
cap is too great to attempt to restore 
function to the limb because of low 
physical or mental power, then there 
should be adopted some means of 
training around these obstacles. If 
the cases are thoroughly gone over, 
one can always find a way to fit the 
patient into some useful occupation. 
There are five general phases of re- 
habilitation to keep in mind while the 
training is in progress. 
(1) The physical condition of the 
disabled. 
a—lf the patient is not a well and 
strong individual, then he should 
first be given treatment by the doc- 
tor for his physical condition until 
he has developed enough reserve 
force to undertake the training. 


b—lIf he is suffering from tuber- 
culosis, syphilis or diabetes he 
should, of course, be given the usual 
treatment to overcome the trouble. 


c—During the time he is having 
the medical treatment and while he 
is undergoing the training for phys- 
ical development of muscles to the 
injured limb, he should, of course, 
have cheering surroundings, good 
nutritious food, and a home that is 
comfortable so that he does not 
need to worry about his family or 
his financial condition until the 
training is completed. 


(2) The mental attitude of the 
patient, how rapidly he may be 
trained, his willingness to apply the 
knowledge gained and fitted into the 
work planned for him to do by the 
school of training. Some of these 
patients start off well and are will- 
ing to enter the training and phys- 
ical development, but when they 
find it really requires some effort, 
commence to fall down in the un- 
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dertaking. At this time the great- 
est encouragement possible should 
be given by the instructor who is 
physically developing the patient. 
(3) The economic situation is, 
in my opinion, the most important 
of all the questions that arise dur- 
ing the course of training. This in- 
dividual must have his family cared 
for and financial provision made for 
the course in training so that he is 
not constantly worried. All of 
these details should be attended to 
before the individual undertakes to 


One Armed Telegrapher 


carry on the physical development 
and training. 

(4) The training he receives 
should be the most suitable for the 
employment of the disabled person. 


In other words, the instructor 
should find out definitely how well 
qualified the individual is for cer- 
tain kinds of training and how he 
can apply this training to a suitable 
occupation. A great deal of care in 
the selection of the type of work 
should be given and assistance to 
the one who is about to start this 
training. 

(5) Finally, when the individual 
is trained and ready to start employ- 
ment, the available possibilities 
should be considered so that the 
party may be started along the road 
to success. Those who have had a 
great deal of experience in rehabili- 
tation work find that after the indi- 
vidual is properly trained one of the 
most important questions arising 
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is getting him situated with his 
employer, so that neither will 
be discouraged, until the appli- 
cant has had a month or six weeks’ 
trial to get himself thoroughly ac- 
customed to the kind of occupation 
he has undertaken. All of these 
handicapped persons should have 
sufficient aid until they are well es- 
tablished in the occupation. The 
complete trial of rehabilitation may 
be broken down just about this time 
when the patient, after a few weeks 
or a month, finds he cannot accom- 
plish what he thought he would be 
able to accomplish. While, if he is 
encouraged to such an extent in an- 
other three or four weeks following 
he may be able to do the job thor- 
oughly and satisfactorily to every- 
body concerned. 
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Alabama on Fleet 


Insurance 


ONORABLE FRANK N. 
JULIAN, Insurance Super- 
intendent of Alabama, has is- 

sued the following bulletin: 

“Investigations made by the Bu- 
reau of Insurance of Alabama have 
developed the fact that under the fleet 
or group policies issued in this state 
privately owned automobiles are be- 
ing included in such coverages. 

“The inclusion of any privately 
owned automobile in a fleet or group 
policy is clearly a discrimination and 
is a violation of the laws of Alabama. 

“A fleet or group policy can only be 
issued covering the cars and trucks 
used by the assured in the regular 
course of the business. The policies 
issued covering privately owned au- 
tomobiles, whether included in the 
fleet or group policy, or otherwise, 
must be immediately cancelled and re- 
written as individual policies at the 
proper rates charged therefor. 

>On. 


" IOLATION of this ruling by 

companies and agents will cause 
a suspension of the licenses of the 
company, or companies, covering pri- 
vately owned cars in the fleet or group 
policy. 

“This ruling is made effective as of 
November 1, 1926, and all insurance 
companies and their agents are hereby 
notified that all outstanding fleet and 
group policies must be immediately 
corrected to exclude any privately 
owned car of any employee covered 
under such policy. 

“Failure to correct outstanding 
contracts within thirty days from the 
effective date of this ruling will also 
cause a suspension of the company, or 
companies, and the agents thereof.” 
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Human Element in Surety Insurance 


Problems In Character Reading Which Confront the 
Underwriter of Such Polictes 


HO is more honest, the fat 
man or the thin man, the 
blonde or the brunette ? There 


are some men who profess their ability 
to determine these questions. But the 
established company refuses to admit 
that the price of the bond which they 
are willing to post depends on a man’s 
complexion. Whether gentlemen pre- 
fer blondes cannot be scientifically 
determined. 

Every year, white collar thieves of 
various complexions take something 
like two and a half billion. Men who 
have been respected by their neigh- 
bors, who have been trusted by their 
employers, who have given large do- 
nations to philanthropies, and taken 
part in church activities make their 
getaway with other peoples’ money 

. . just the way it happens in the 
story books. But nowadays, a “bust- 
ed” bank does not mean that the small 
depositors are wiped out. It is the 
surety companies, guaranteeing man’s 
honesty, who are the losers. 

Financial crimes have been on the 
increase in recent years. Some people 
blame them on the war; others on 
prohibition. Sickness at home, the 
attempt to keep up with the Joneses, 
another woman, an automobile, spec- 
ulation, a taste for luxuries, the lure 
of gold, all of these are relied on as 
extenuating circumstances by default- 
ers when they are brought back to 
face the music. 


oon 


ANY of these thieves are caught. 
Surety companies are willing to 
spend many thousands to get their 
man. White-collar criminals are not 
encouraged to think that they can es- 
cape punishment. They must escape 
from the police, 
and from the 
agents of the 
surety compa- 
nies, and _ the 
proverbially long 
arm of the law is 
continually 
growing longer 
and more potent. 
There are many 
interesting cases 
on record of fu- 
gitives caught by 
surety compa- 
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nies. There was a man, formerly 
an officer in a New Jersey finan- 
cial institution, who took away, when 
he left town, a goodly proportion 

















Brunette May Accuse Blonde 


of the company’s funds. He was 
chased to Alaska, Mexico, east and 
west, and agents were forever on his 
track, but unable to get even a glimpse 
of him. He had one peculiar habit 
which everyone knew. He had a 
heavy beard, and before his default 
he was accustomed to shave several 
times a day. To discover whether 
he needed one, he continually rubbed 
his hand over his face. With this as 
the main clue, the surety agents kept 
on the trail. Finally, one of them 
thought that he had traced his quarry 
to a small plantation. For hours he 
watched in the underbrush, until a 
man came out onto the veranda, strok- 
ing his chin nervously. The agent had 
won by the man’s beard. 

Few employees, who as part of 
their regular duties handle large sums 
of money, are not bonded. Surety 
companies, after proper investigation 
has been carried out, are willing to 
insure employers, so that in case of 
misappropriation of funds, that they 
will be covered. And although the 
bonds are forfeited many times, still, 
the average man and woman is honest 





































} In Surety Company Records the Chinaman [s Most Honest, and the Dutchman Next 


. and so the surety company can 
stay in business. 
ssa 


HE National Surety Company, 

however, has general grades for 
various nationalities which they de- 
clare sometimes assist in determin- 
ing the chances of a man’s theoretic 
honesty. Chinese are the most hon- 
est. This company bonds many men 
from the celestial empire, and only 
once has such a bond been forfeited, 
and then because of the necessity of 
appearing at a certain court and at a 
certain hour was not understood by a 
Chinaman newly landed on _ our 
shores. When he realized what had 
happened, and that someone had lost 
money because of him, he imme- 
diately started to save his pennies to 
pay back his debt. 

Next to the Chinaman, in honesty, 
come the Dutch. For the most part, 
they are thrifty, with tastes to fit their 
pocketbooks. Few defaulters have 
Dutch blood in their veins. 

Englishmen and Americins have a 
technique all their own when they get 
down to defalcation. They do not 
take one step until they can see their 
way clear before them; neither do 
they act on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. They are careful and method- 
ical, and when they appropriate 
money, they make a clean sweep. 

On the other hand, people of the 
Latin races default under the impulse 
of the moment. They decide to steal 
quickly, and feel remorse with equal 
rapidity. Generally, they take small 
amounts of money, although in some 
cases they know how to take large 
sums as well as any of their criminal 
neighbors of other nationalities. 

There was a Greek whose integrity 
had been tried 
for many years 
before he was 
put in a position 
of trust and 
importance in a 
branch organ- 
ization. He had 
notheldthis 
place long be- 
fore he con- 
trived with a 
friend who de- 
posited a check 
for two thou- 
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sand dollars, which he entered as 
twenty thousand dollars, a simple 
operation, you see, requiring only 
an additional zero. Soon after this 
check was put through the de- 
positor drew $10,000 on it. Of 
course, once the money had been paid, 
it did not take long to discover the de- 
falcation. After the horse has been 
stolen, the stable is generally locked 
up tight. And then the search for the 
branch manager and his accomplice 
was on. It went along merrily enough, 
across the continent and back several 
times, until the men were caught. 
They were being brought back for 
trial, and the agents who had made 
the arrests were particularly careful 
of their charges. The prisoners were 
bound hand and foot, and their cap- 
tors felt safe enough. But it was a 
hot night and the former branch man- 
ager complained that the ropes around 
his ankles were chafing. They were 
taken off finally, and he appeared 
grateful. Within the .next fifteen 
minutes he disappeared from the ex- 
press train which was then crossing a 
desert. Immediately after the escape 
was discovered, the detectives rushed 
back but they could find no trace of 
him. He was handcuffed at the time 
of his disappearance, and entirely 
helpless. Nothing more was heard of 
him, and he may be wandering around 
the desert to this day. 
QOS 


HE majority of the white collar 

criminals are cunning and clever. 
They know how to work their way in- 
to the confidence of their employers 
before they commit a theft. And often 
their defalcation would not be discov- 
ered except for unusual circumstanc- 
es, on which the criminal could not 
possibly count. Often doctored books 
are discovered while the tamperer is 
away on his vacation, or, for some 
other reason, absent from his post. 
There was a young married man out 
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Holdup Men Are Brave 
When Compared with Embezslers 


in New Jersey (most crimes, nowa- 
days, are committed by men under 
27), who was employed for less than 
a year, but who managed, neverthe- 
less, to take a sum which ran well into 
five figures. His reason was that he 
needed more than his salary to provide 
the kind of a home that his wife ex- 
pected and demanded. _. 

Once a surety company forfeited its 
bond because of a pig, a small town 
boaster, and four $100 bills. It seems 
that a traveler was passing through a 
certain town and he had wired ahead 
for four $100 bills. One of the em- 
ployees was sent down to the station 
to meet the train, and like a careful 
man he got there ahead of time. He 
could not help but display the nicely 
laundered bills. He displayed them to 
everyone he knew, and to several peo- 
ple with whom he had not formerly 
been acquainted. He was waving 
them aloft to signal one of his friends 
when a gust of wind blew them out of 
his hand and in front of a large and 
greedy pig who immediately gobbled 
them up. The man was horrified. 


Dishonesty Usually Leads to Despair and 
Family Disgrace 
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Whatever would he do, and how could 
he explain the loss of the money? He 
quickly purchased the porker and pro- 
ceeded to investigate for the United 
States currency. Jonah had been 
swallowed by a whale and lived to tell 
the tale, so why couldn’t he regain the 
money? Unfortunately, he could not. 
It was nowhere to be seen, and after 
a prolonged and fruitless search, he 
had to return to his employer with a 
long pig story. Fortunately, he had 
witnesses who testified that the pig 
had consumed the four bills. And the 
bonding company made good on the 
money which had-been-eaten. ~ - 

Up to now the fair sex has been left 
out of the discussion of human frailty, 
except the part she plays as the more 
or less innocent bystander. Few cases 
of default by women occur, but that 
is probably because women do not 
generally hold important positions 
where large sums of money are being 
handled. But there is one unusual 
case where a woman stole because she 
wanted, or said she wanted, to buy 
education. 

Qo 


FTER a long apprenticeship with 

a telegraph company, she finally 
became the manager of a certain 
branch office. She was an efficient 
worker, and everything went along 
well until one day she and a substan- 
tial sum of money disappeared. The 
search was on. Not because of any 
particular cleverness, she was able to 
avoid arrest, and soon she got a posi- 
tion in another and a distant city, do- 
ing the work which she had made her 
specialty, managing a telegraph de- 
partment, and collecting odd sums on 
the side. She lived in the town for 
many months and had developed a 
reputation for breeding and refine- 
ment when the second theft was dis- 
covered. She was making good money 
at the time, and few people could un- 
derstand why she stole. A search of 
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Human Element in 
Surety Insurance 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


her living quarters disclosed that she 
had spent hundreds of dollars sub- 
scribing to correspondence school 
courses advertised in newspapers and 
magazines. Whether she studied, I 
do not know. Neither did her newly 
acquired friends who settled up her 
accounts because they believed her a 
gentlewoman and did not want her to 
to go to jail. Since this escapade, noth- 
ing has been heard of her, and prob- 
ably she is again a worthwhile citizen. 

There was another woman, a mid- 
dle-aged, plain looking and lonely one, 
who lived all week in a cheap board- 
ing house and worked as cashier in a 
large store. What made her start to 
manipulate her books, nobody knew 
at first, but finally her thefts were dis- 
covered. She lived cheaply, and gave 
no hint that she had several thousands 
of dollars hidden away. Then it was 
discovered that every weekend she 
disappeared; and when these week- 
end parties were traced, it was learned 
that she travelled to a nearby large 
town where she hired an expensive 
suite in the most expensive hotel. 
There, all by herself, she forgot that 
there was such a thing as prohibition, 
and she went to it. She recovered 
generally just in time to make the last 
train home on Sunday night so that 
she could be on her job bright and 
early Monday morning. 

Any number of interesting reasons 
are given by people who borrow other 
people’s money without their permis- 
sion. One young fellow told a long 
and woeful story of luxuriousness, of 
how he was helping a wife who had 
left him five years before to start a 
millinery business down in Florida. 
He sent her regularly large checks, he 
informed the investigators, who were 
not at all convinced of the truthful- 
ness of his statements, and investi- 
gated further enough to discover an- 
other woman involved. 

DSO 


HEN husbands get into trou- 

ble, wives stand by them loyally, 
except when the money has been 
stolen for another woman. Then it 
is a toss-up whether the wife can be 
counted on. But in a great majority 
of the cases, she is ready to forgive 
and forget, and to do what she can 
for her erring man. Surety compa- 


nies have high praise for women and 
they emphasize that although many 
white collar criminals excuse their 
thefts by declaring that they had to 
get their wife a fur coat, an automo- 
bile, or some jewelry, it is usually only 
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their own fault when they get into 
trouble. 

The women they leave behind often 
are the real reasons for the capture of 


defaulters. Two brothers, who car- 
ried away a loot of $109,000 when 
they left San Francisco in 1925 were 
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finally captured in Europe because one 
of them had had a flirtation with a 
young lady to whom he promised he 
would return. 


The brothers worked one of the 
most daring schemes which has yet 
come to light, and the pursuit which 
followed also is remarkable for the 
ingenuity displayed by the agent on 
the case. The brothers got positions 
in San Francisco banks shortly after 
their arrival in this country from 
Europe. They immediately started 
their thefts, the younger one stealing 
bonds from his company which he 
deposited in his brother’s bank. The 
business was highly profitable. But 
with the first inkling of discovery, the 
men disappeared. The only clue they 
left was some old clothing. The police 
soon decided that they did not have 
sufficient information upon which to 
proceed, and gave up the chase. But 
the bonding company which had cov- 
ered the men with a blanket bond was 
determined to find the brothers. Five 
and a half months after the men had 
disappeared, they called one of their 
oldest and best agents onto the case 
with the order that he should save 
neither money nor time; that the men 
had to be caught. 


Somehow or other, he discovered 
that the fugitives had gone to Mont- 
real after their hurried departure 
from San Francisco. In Canada he 
spent weeks going over hotel regis- 
ters without discovering additional 
clues. Back again he went to San 
Francisco where he examined the dis- 
carded clothing which the police were 
still holding. On the sole of one of 
the shoes, he read the name, Dr. L. 
Blumen. Now the agent was blessed 
with a good memory, and he recol- 
lected that he had seen that same name 
on one of the registers in Canada. So 












back he went to Montreal to discover 
that two men named Blumen had 
sailed seven months before for Liver- 
pool on the Cunarder Alunia. 

With such clues he sailed to 
Europe. For some time he worked 
with Scotland Yard and traced his 
men only to discover that they had 
left London some time before his 
arrival. But in Paris he met a girl 
whom one of the men had left behind 
with the promise that he would re- 
turn. Together, they waited, while 
the agent traced the men across the 
continent, and finally back to London. 
It took a year to get them, but the 
thieves were caught. 

DO 


UROPE is one of the favorite 
hiding places for these criminals. 
Once they have been found out, they 
must go us far from people who know 
them as possible, lest they be turned 
over to the police. One man who had 
been in the employ of a large organi- 
zation for a quarter of a century, and 
who had been taking small sums of 
money during that period, was finally 
given a trip to Europe as a reward for 
“faithful service.” While he was 
away, his thefts were discovered, and 
agents of the bonding company met 
his boat at quarantine. Somehow, 
the man felt that they were coming 
for him, and his nervousness was 
apparent. He admitted his thefts, 
and expressed his willingness to make 
good. He was to spend the night in 
New York, and then to go back to 
face the music. His nervousness con- 
stantly increased, and he asked to be 
allowed to retire immediately after 
supper. As soon as he had shut the 
door of his bedroom a shot was fired, 
and the man was found dead. 


B. J. McGinn, manager of the 
Claim Department of the American 
Surety Company divides the majority 
of defaulters into two classes, those 
who are glad to be discovered and 
who are willing to take their punish- 
ment just to get the load off their 
mind, and others who cannot bear the 
disgrace and who commit suicide as 
the only way out. 

“T have seen men go out of my 
office looking ten years younger after 
making a confession,” said Mr. Mc- 
Ginn. “They know that they have a 
prison sentence waiting, but they feel 
better because they have nothing on 
their conscience.” 

OOS 


EFALCATION is a vicious cir- 

cle which holds its victim once 

he has entered the ring. The first dol- 
lar is easy enough to steal, and once 
the start has been made, other money 
must be taken to keep up the show. 


Defaulters usually expect to pay back 
the money. They are merely borrow- 
ing without authorization, and many 
times the failure of their outside inter- 
ests for which they took the money is 
responsible for their discovery. One 
man stole money from his employers 
to start a chain of garages. His 
business prospered at first and he was 
able to keep his thefts hidden. But 
when the garages ceased to earn him 
money he was in a hole. 

Another young man, bonded for 
$100,000, began to buy up farms on 
which to raise blooded stock. He con- 
tinually borrowed from his employ- 
ers and he managed to cover himself 
successfully. Then he and a friend 
bought a large tract of land which 
they expected to sell. But, unfor- 
tunately, the sale did not go through, 
and the young man was caught with 
a deficiency of something more than 
$140,000. 

The man came from a good family 
and he had a fine reputation in his 
home town. He was lucky enough to 
have some one make good on his bor- 
rowings, and was saved, I believe, 
from going to jail. People still respect 
him, for the story of his thefts was 
never made public. But he is a mem- 
ber of that large band of white col- 
lar thieves who win the confidence 
of their employers and then proceed 
to rob them. 

Looseleaf notebooks are a direct 
temptation to office workers, and are 
warned against by the surety com- 
panies. A leaf can easily be substitut- 
ed for one which has been changed, 
and thefts remain undiscovered for 
years. Many defaulters have used 
this system with considerable success. 

Inspectors who do not inspect books 
themselves, but allow the employee to 
call the numbers to them, also provide 
temptation and covering for default- 
ers. There was a case not so long ago 
of an old employee who knew the in- 
spector, and who regularly, on all his 
visits, called out the numbers while 
the inspector added them on the ma- 
chine. The two men were good friends 
and there was no reason to suspect 
that any irregularity was being car- 
ried on. This situation continued for 
years until one day a new inspector 
came in to look over the books. The 
employee realized that he could not 
try any of his old tricks, so he went 
out into the back yard and blew out 
his brains. 

OO 
URETY companies see many of 
the unpleasant sides of human na- 
ture. They know trusted employees 
who “do” their employers and their 
fellow workers whenever they get the 
chance. But just the same, the men 
in the surety business are not pessi- 
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mistic and do not proclaim the end of 
the world or any such nonsense. They 
have no use for the thieves who take 
money from unsuspecting people, and 
it is generally conceded that the hold- 
up man who shows some courage and 
daring is, of the two, much to be pre- 
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The present policy of the surety 
companies to get their man, no matter 
how long it takes nor what the ex- 
pense, is expected to cut down the 
number of defalcations. People con- 
templating thefts will know with cer- 
tainty that there is scant chance of es- 
cape. 


Aetna Decision in Kansas 


ETNA Insurance Company et 
al., Appellees, v. Frank L. 
Travis (William R. Baker sub- 


stituted), as Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, State of Kansas, Appellant. 


SYLLABUS BY THE COURT 


1. In considering receipts and dis- 
bursements of stock fire insurance 
companies, to determine whether cer- 
tain premium rates yield to such com- 
panies a fair return, incurred losses 
and expenses should not be regarded 
as the correct measure of disburse- 
ments, when such incurred losses and 
expenses are shown to be substantially 
greater than losses: and expenses ac- 
tually paid. 

2. The provisions of the statute (R. 
S. 40-214) concerning unearned pre- 
miums of stock fire insurance com- 
panies, and prohibiting the regarding 
of unearned premiums as surplus and 
disbursing them in dividends before 
the expiration of the terms of the pol- 
icies for which such premiums were 
paid, are designed to secure the sol- 
vency of such companies. The provi- 
sions of such statutes are not well 
adapted to be used in determining rea- 
sonable premium rates. 

3. In considering receipts and dis- 
bursements of stock fire insurance 
companies, to determine whether cer- 
tain premium rates yield a fair return, 
premiums are receipts to be taken into 
account, together with other receipts 
of such companies. 

Appeal from Shawnee district court, Di- 
vision No. 1; James A. McClure, judge. 
Opinion filed November 6, 1926. Reversed 
and remanded. 

Charles B. Griffith, Attorney-general; 
John G. Egan, Asst. Attorney-general, and 
John F. Rhodes, of Kansas City, Mo., for 
the appellant. 

Hicks & Folonie, of Chicago, IIl.; Stone, 
McDermott, Webb & Johnson, and Wheeler, 
Brewster & Hunt, all of Topeka, Kan.; 
Robert J. Folonie, of Chicago, Ill., and Rob- 
ert Stone, of Topeka, of counsel for the ap- 
pellees. 

The opinion of the court was delivered 
by Harvey, J.: This is a suit, in which 
all the stock fire insurance companies au- 


thorized to do business in the state are 
joined as plaintiffs, against Frank L. Travis, 
as State Superintendent of Insurance (Wil- 
liam R. Baker, successor in office, substi- 
tuted), defendant, to enjoin defendant from 
putting into effect an order made by de- 
fendant respecting rates of premiums to be 
charged by plaintiffs upon insurance policies 
issued by them, upon property in this state. 
The evidence was taken before a referee, 
who made findings of fact and conclusions 
of law, as shown in the appendix. These 
were approved by the trial court and judg- 
ment was rendered for plaintiffs. The de- 
fendant has appealed and complains, among 
other things, of the rulings denying his mo- 
tions to modify or strike out certain find- 
ings made, and for additional findings; but 
we shall not find it necessary to examine 
these rulings. We are under much obli- 
gation, both to the referee and the trial 
court, for the evidently painstaking care 
they gave to the voluminous record and to 
the numerous questions presented, some of 
which are novel and unusually important. 

After having given notices to plaintiffs, 
and conducted hearings, which were con- 
tinued from time to time, defendant, on 
January 22, 1922, made an order, effective 
March 1, 1922, decreasing the then existing 
fire insurance premium rates on certain 
classes of property, increasing it upon others 
and leaving it unchanged upon the re- 
mainder ; also, decreasing the tornado rate. 
Before the order became effective this suit 
was brought. Pending the action plaintiffs 
have been permitted, in accordance with the 
statute (R. S. 40-469) to charge the old 
rate, where decreases were ordered, and to 
impound with defendant the difference be- 
tween the old rate and the new rate, this 
impounded fund to be disbursed at the end 
of the litigation to the parties to whom it is 
adjudged to belong. 

Qoaoas 

| SSURANCS is such an essential part of 

the commercial activities of our people, 
as now conducted, that it has become, and is, 
a business impressed with the public interest 
(German Alliance Ins. Co. v. Lewis, 233 U. 
S. 389), and thereby subject to reasonable 
regulation by the state. Most of the fire in- 
surance business is conducted by stock fire 
insurance companies. It is essential that 
they be financially sound, and that their 
premium rates be so fixed that the insur- 
ance business conducted by them will pro- 
duce an income sufficient to pay not only 
all losses and expenses of the business, but 
will yield a fair return, considering the 
hazardous nature of the business. 

Plaintiffs contended in the trial ceurt that 
the order made by defendant was void for 
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the reasons (1) that no legal notice was 
given plaintiffs of the hearing upon the pro- 
posed change of rates; (2) that no proper 
hearing was had thereon; (3) that the stat- 
utes of this state do not clothe defendant 
with authority to “fix rates”; (4) that the 
defendant neglected to “determine” that the 
existing rates were excessive or unreason- 
able, which determination is claimed to be 
jurisdictional to his right to make such or- 
der; and (5) that the order complained of 
is unreasonable, unjust and inequitable. The 
first four of these questions were deter- 
mined adversely to plaintiffs in the court 
below, and the rulings of the trial court 
thereon have not been appealed from, hence 
we may regard these questions as being set- 
tled so far as this case is concerned. As to 
the reasonableness of the order, the court 
found it proper to consider the tornado busi- 
ness separately from the fire business, and 
held the order was reasonable in so far as 
it pertained to the reduction of rates for 
tornado insurance. From this ruling there 
has been no appeal, hence the question of 
the reasonableness of the order, in so far as 
it pertained to tornado rates, is not be- 
fore us. 
Qa 
O we have before us, speaking in a large 
way, the single question: Was the order 

made by defendant, in so far as it pertains 
to fire insurance premium rates, unreason- 
able, unjust and inequitable? The trial 
court regarded this as including the follow- 
ing questions, each of which was consid- 
ered and determined : 

(1) Is the order void or unreasonable be- 
cause it attempts to adjust rates according 
to occcupancy or vocational classifications 
without regard to the fire hazard contained 
in the individual risks? The trial court held 
the order made by defendant was not void 
for this reason. From this ruling there has 
been no appeal, hence we need give the mat- 
ter no further attention. 

(2) In fixing a rate of the character of 
the one in question should it be so fixed as 
to yield to the companies a fair and reason- 
able percentage of the underwriting profits 
independent of the amount of their capital 
and surplus, or should it be fixed so as to 
yield a fair return upon the amount of their 
capital and surplus allocated by some 
proper method to the state of Kansas? The 
trial court held that the rate should be fixed 
so as to yield to the companies a fair and 
reasonable percentage of the underwriting 
profits independent of the amount or value 
of their capital and surplus. In this court 
the members sitting are equally divided in 
opinion upon this point, hence no decision is 
made thereon. 

(3) In determining the income of plaintiff 
companies should consideration be taken of 
their investment earnings? The trial court 
determined this question in the negative. In 
this court the members sitting are equally 
divided in opinion upon this point, hence 
no decision is made thereon. 

(4) What is the proper basis upon which 
to predicate the rate of return? This ques- 
tion presupposes that the rate should be so 
fixed as to yield to the companies a fair 
and reasonable percentage of the under- 
writing profits independent of the amount 
or value of their capital and surplus, and we 
shall discuss it upon that supposition, al- 
though we have not ourselves decided that 
point. Therefore, the question before us 
may be stated: Upon what principle should 
underwriting profits be computed? or, what 
premiums shall be considered, and what 
losses and expenses shall be considered, in 
determining the underwriting profits of 
plaintiffs? 

Plaintiffs contend that in determining un- 
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derwriting profits earned premiums only, 
less incurred losses and expenses, should be 
considered. This contention is erroneous as 
to both items. 

Incurred losses and expenses are losses 
and expenses as originally claimed, and 
average from year to year from 10 per cent 
to 124% per cent more than losses and ex- 
penses actually paid. In determining the 
profits of any business there can be no rea- 
son for computing the outgo greater than 
it actually is. This error alone goes far to- 
ward requiring a reversal in this case. 


QDS“ 


‘TBE unearned premiums on a policy of 
insurance is that portion of the premium 
paid by the insured which would be returned 
to him by the insurance company upon the 








IN MISSOURI 


ROPOSITION NO. 1, 

having to do with a work- 
men’s compensation law for 
Missouri, was approved by the 
voters of that state in a recent 
referendum. It permits private 
companies to insure work- 
men’s compensation. A ruling 
by Attorney-General Gentry 
gives employers until Jan. oth, 
1927, “to adjust their insur- 
ance affairs to the new law.” 




















cancellation of the policy at any time during 
the term for which it was written, comput- 
ed pro rata and not at short rates. The 
earned premium is the difference between 
the premium paid by the insured and the un- 
earned premium as above defined. For ex- 
ample, if a policy written for the term of 
a year, on which the premium is $48, is can- 
celed, after being in force one month, $4 
would be retained by the company as earned 
premium and $44 returned to the insured as 
unearned premium. If canceled when the 
policy had been in force ten months, the 
company would retain $40 as earned pre- 
mium and return to the insured $8 as un- 
earned premium. So the question of the 
amount of the earned premium and of the 
unearned premium, respectively, upon any 
policy is determined as of the date of its 
computation, rather than over any given pe- 
riod of time. In computing the amount of 
the earned premium or of the unearned pre- 
mium as of a given date upon all of its 
outstanding policies an insurance company 
usually resorts to some general method 
rather than to undertake the enormous task 
of computing the exact amount on each sep- 
arate policy. Some of the companies make 
the computation upon the annual basis, re- 
garding all policies written at any time 
within a given year as though they had been 
written the first day of July. If the com- 
putation be made as of December 31st, as it 
is usually made for the reports to the su- 
perintendent of insurance, they credit 50 
per cent of the premium on policies written 
any time within the preceding year to earned 
premium and 50 per cent of it to unearned 
premium, if the policy is written for a term 


of one year. If the policy is written for a 
term of three years, one-sixth of the pre- 
mium is credited to earned premium and 
five-sixths to unearned premium. If writ- 
ten for five years, one-tenth of it is credited 
to earned premium and nine-tenths to un- 
earned premium. Some use another method. 
But the particular method of making this 
computation is of little or no importance in 
this case. There is no actual segregation of 
the funds either upon the books of the com- 
panies, or the manner in which they are in- 
vested or handled. All moneys received by 
plaintiffs are handled as though there were 
no legal requirements for them to report 
their earned and unearned premiums sepa- 
rately to the insurance commissioners. Of 
money received from whatever source a sum 
estimated as sufficient to pay current losses 
and expenses is kept on hand, or readily 
available; the balance is invested as re- 
quired by statutes. It is only when compil- 
ing a report of the condition of the company 
as of a specific date, as for making annual 
reports to state insurance departments, that 
attention is paid to the matter of earned 
and unearned premiums, which are then 
computed by a formula, as above indicated. 
It will be noted that when the unearned pre- 
mium is so computed it exceeds the amount 
of the earned premium; for, it contains 50 
per cent of the policies written for one year, 
83% per cent of the premiums on policies 
for three years, and go per cent of the pre- 
miums on policies written for five years. 
Plaintiffs did contend that this entire un- 
earned premium should be disregarded in 
computing their income for rate making 
purposes, that only the earned premium 
should be considered. As the commission 
and other expenses of procuring the busi- 
ness amount to more than the earned pre- 
miums on policies written for three and five 
years and consume a large part of the 
earned premiums on policies written for one 
year, plaintiffs argue that they are conduct- 
ing their underwriting business at an actual 
loss, and that the more policies they write 
and the greater the increase of their under- 
writing business, the greater is their loss on 
their underwriting business. The trial court 
adhered to the theory of plaintiffs that un- 
derwriting profits should be computed on 
the basis of earned premiums, less incurred 
losses and expenses, but as to the earned 
premiums did not follow out plaintiffs’ 
contentions in full. To the earned pre- 
miums as above computed the court 
added 35 per cent of the unearned pre- 
miums, and from that deducted the incurred 
losses and expenses. This 35 per cent was 
arrived at in this way—an insurance com- 
pany desiring to reinsure its business and 
liquidate its affairs can usually effect such 
reinsurance for 70 per cent of its unearned 
premiums, hence the court concluded, that at 
least 30 per cent of the unearned premiums 
might properly be regarded as ultimate 
profit, and then, on the theory that the rein- 
suring company would not take the business 
and pay 70 per cent of the unearned pre- 
mium unless it could do so at a profit, an 
additional 5 per cent was added. By this 
method of computation 65 per cent of the 
unearned premiums was disregarded, in 
computing income of plaintiffs on their un- 
derwriting business. There was no further 
direct showing of the actual profits accru- 
ing to insurance companies out of unearned 
premiums, but in computing losses and ex- 
penses, all losses were charged up against 
current receipts. There is no showing or 
any intimation in the evidence that losses in 
a given year, although they occurred under 
policies written two, three or five years 
prior thereto, were in fact paid out of un- 
earned premiums of previous years. Treat- 
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ing the matter in this light the entire un- 

earned premium should be regarded as in- 

come or assets of the plaintiffs. 
xr 

LAINTIFFS are correct in arguing, as 

they do, that the unearned premium paid 
to the insurance companies is as much a 
part of their property and assets as any of 
their other property, and it is distinguished 
from their other property only in the re- 
spect that by statute they are not permitted 
to regard it as a surplus and disburse it to 
their stockholders in dividends prior to the 
termination of the terms of the policies. 
But plaintiffs are incorrect in saying that no 
part of it, or that only some certain por- 
tion of it, should be treated as income of 
the company for rate making purposes. If 
all expenses and losses are paid from cur- 
rent receipts, even though the losses occur 
under policies written in pevious years, and 
if all of this is paid from earned premium, 
then the unearned premium is not only an 
income and an asset of the company, but 1t 
is in fact profit arising from the underwrit- 
ing business. If any part of the unearned 
premium is, or was during the test period, 
used for the payment of losses or expenses, 
a showing should have been made of the 
amount or portion so used, and the amount 
or portion not used, which showing would 
demonstrate what part of the unearned pre- 
mium is really profit; and this would have 
been much more accurate than an estimate 
formed from a consideration of the amount 
of the unearned premium necessary to effect 
a reinsurance and the possible profit of the 
reinsuring company therein. 

We escape all conjecture arising out of 
the consideration of earned premiums and 
unearned premiums when we consider the 
true situation ; that is, the statutory require- 
ment (R. S. 40-214) for the computation of 
unearned premium, otherwise called pre- 
mium reserve, and the statutory restriction 
against the distribution of this premium re- 
serve to stockholders in dividends, is de- 
signed as a measure of the solvency of in- 
surance companies. It is not well adapted 
to be used in the consideration of the ques- 
tion of reasonable premium rates. A con- 
sideration of such rates will be less com- 
plicated by disregarding statutory provisions 
designed only for the purpose of attempt- 
ting to secure the solvency of such com- 
pany. 

In Aetna Ins. Co. v. Hyde, 285 S. W. 65 
(Mo.), plaintiffs made a similar contention 
to the one made by them here: that the stat- 
utory provisions for computing unearned 
premiums, and prohibiting their disburse- 
ment as dividends until the terms of the 
policies had expired, designed as a test of 
the solvency of the companies, should be 
used in computing their profits in determin- 
ing whether the premium rates yield a fair 
return. The court declined to take that 
view, discussing the matter at length. 
Among other things it was said: 

. The solvency test is no test at all. 

. The referee, in holding with the plain- 

tiffs in that matter, says that method of ar- 

riving at the earnings is not satisfactory. It 

is not only unsatisfactory ; it is utterly inde- 
fensible. . . 

Plaintiffs cite and rely on Sun Insurance 
Office v. Clark, decided by the English 
House of Lords (1912), A. C. 443, in sup- 
port of their contention that the unearned 
premium, or premium reserve, should be 
disregarded in computing their profits. All 
that was really decided in that case is that 
the question of what are the profits or gains 
of an insurance company for a given year, 
for the purpose of computing the income 
tax, is a question of fact, and where there 
is a controversy as to which of two or more 
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methods should be used, that method should 
be used which shows the true gains or 
profits. In that case the insurance company 
wrote policies for one, three, five and seven 
years. Under its method of transacting 
business, paying losses and keeping its 
books, it carried forward each year 40 per 
cent of the premiums received during the 
year as a premium reserve to pay losses on 
policies written during that year which 
might accrue under the terms of the poli- 
cies in future years. The tax commissioner, 
after examining the records of the insurance 
company, conceded that this was a fair esti- 
mate of the amount necessary to pay such 
losses and this was conceded by the govern- 
ment at the trial. The court held that since 
this method was conceded to be correct on 
facts, it should be allowed. The court took 
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pains to explain its previous decision to the 
McGowan case (1908), A. C. 207, where it 
had been held that of the three methods sug- 
gested to them in that case, the one proper 
to be used was to deduct the amount of the 
total losses and expenses paid during the 
year in question from the gross receipts of 
that year, the difference to be the profit or 
gain upon which the tax was to be comput- 
ed. That method was adopted in that case 
for the reason that it was the one found to 
produce the most accurate results. In Sun 
Insurance Office v. Clark, supra, the gov- 
ernment contended that this was announced 
as a rule of law as the proper method of 
determining profits, but this contention was 
denied, and it was pointed out that what are 
the real profits or gains is in every case a 
question of fact; that no method used or 
approved should be regarded as the approv- 
al of that method as a question of law, but 
only because in the particular case it was 
shown to have produced correct results. 
Sy 
[* DETERMINING income of plaintiffs 
premiums are receipts to be taken into 
account. 

In Sun Insurance Office v. Clark, supra, 
Lord Alverstone said (p. 457) 

“Premiums are not profits or gains, they 
are receipts which must be brought into 
account, and out of which, after proper de- 
duction for losses, profits ‘will accrue. 

In computing income, or profits of plain- 
tiffs, on their underwriting business, nothing 
is gained by dividing premium receipts into 
two parts—earned premiums and unearned 
premiums. Such a division only compli- 
cates the computation. All premiums should 
be regarded as receipts, which, together with 
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other receipts, if any, of the underwriting 
business, constitute the income, for the pe- 
riod under consideration. From the amount 
of such income should be deducted actual 
losses and expenses, the difference repre- 
senting gains or profits. This may give an 
accurate result, as in McGowan’s case, 
supra. If, in fact, a part of such receipts 
is set aside as a reserve to pay future 
expenses and losses on existing policies—a 
reserve which is actually used for that pur- 
pose—and the necessary amount of such re- 
serve is shown by the evidence, or agreed 
upon between the parties, it is proper in 
determining such profits of plaintiffs to de- 
duct the amount of such reserve from such 
receipts, as was done in Sun Insurance Of- 
fice v. Clark, supra. A method of comput- 
ting profits is sound in law only when the 
evidence shows that it reaches a sound re- 
sult. It cannot be regarded as sound when 
(1) it treats losses and expenses as being 
substantially more than the amount neces- 
sary to pay them, and (2) disregards 65 per 
cent of unearned premiums, without a show- 
ing of the amount, if any, of expenses and 
losses. Before plaintiffs can properly con- 
tend that any part of their underwriting re- . 
ceipts should be set aside as a reserve to pay 
future losses and expenses on existing poli- 
cies, and for that reason deducted from such 
receipts in computing their profits, it was 
incumbent upon them to show the amount 
necessary for that purpose and that such 
expenses and losses were in fact paid from 
such fund. If future losses and expenses, 
on existing policies, are in fact paid from 
future receipts, there is no reason for allow- 
ing the setting aside of such reserve. 
Qo 


N THIS case plaintiffs contended that the 

unearned premium, or premium reserve, 
should not be taken into account in comput- 
ing their profits, and yet it is these same un- 
earned premiums which ultimately become 
surplus, to be disbursed to stockholders as 
dividends, or retained as additional surplus, 
adding to the value of capital and used in 
the insurance business. Plaintiff’s conten- 
tion presents a non-sequitur of extraordi- 
nary beauty. It has no merit, and cannot be 
sustained. The fallacy arises from attempt- 
ing to apply the statutory solvency test to 
the computation of profits, and in not re- 
garding all premiums as receipts to be taken 
into account, as hereinbefore discussed. And 
the variation from plaintiffs’ contention 
made by the referee and trial court, of add- 
ing 35 per cent of unearned premiums to 
earned premiums, for the purpose of com- 
puting income or profits of plaintiffs, is but 
little better, since it is not based, and does 
not purport to be based, upon any actual 
showing of the true amount of unearned 
premiums which are in fact earnings or 
profits. From what has been said it neces- 
sarily follows that the method of the ref- 
eree and trial court of treating premiums in 
computing the income or profits of plain- 
tiffs is erroneous and cannot be sustained. 

The referee found that unless the method 
employed by him in determining underwrit- 
ing profits; that is—of deducting incurred 
losses and expenses from earned premiums, 
plus 35 per cent of unearned premiums— 
was correct, then the order sought to be en- 
joined is not unreasonable. We have deter- 
mined that this method is incorrect. 

Other questions, some of them pertaining 
to procedure, are argued by the parties, but 
we do not find it necessary to refer to them. 

From what has been said it necessarily 
follows that the judgment of the court be- 
low be reversed, with directions to enter 
judgment for defendant. It is so ordered. 

Burch and Marshall, J. J., dissent. 

Hopkins, J., not sitting. 
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Locating ‘‘Leads”’ 
Without Letters 


(Continued from Page 10) 


doctors, dentists, druggists and the 
like. Even so “hard-boiled” a type 
of prospects as professional purchas- 
ing agents, or buyers for big con- 
cerns, may have a “personalized” 
approach based upon their occupa- 
tion; since they are, as a class, re- 
markably alert to opportunities to 
buy “before the market rises,” and 
skilful use may be made of this rul- 
ing passion in their minds by point- 
ing out to them that life insurance, 
for example, is one commodity which 
is now at the lowest cost it will ever 
reach for that particular prospect. 
It may be said that everyone knows 
that life insurance premiums tmcrease 
with the age of the insured ; the prob- 
lem is to make that particular pur- 
chasing agent think about and act 
upon what “everybody knows!” 

It must always be remembered 
that those who are actually engaged 
in any particular profession or call- 
ing are always much more readily 
disposed to accept it as decidedly dis- 
tinct and “different” from all other 
callings than may be apparent to 
others and to the salesman himself. 
This is evidenced by the frequency 
with which the statement “My busi- 
ness is different!” is raised as an 
objection; and it is always good sales- 
manship to meet objections before 
they are raised, and to do so by means 
of turning the objection into a def- 
inite reason in favor of the proposi- 
tion. 

QOD 

ITH this broad but accurate 

conception of what truly con- 
stitutes a list of “preferred pros- 
pects” for the mutual insurance 
salesman, it is possible to solve the 
supplementary problem of where to 
locate such a list, by simply turning 
to the classified telephone directories 
of larger centers, while in smaller 
ones even that is unnecessary since 
distances are not so great. 

Precisely the same principles of 
personalizing the proposition may 
be applied to many types of prospects 
who are not classifiable by occupa- 
tion; such as home-owners, on life, 
accident and health insurance as a 
means to insure future payments on 
the home and avoid the otherwise 
always-pending possibility that the 
home may be lost through death or 
through a prolonged period of dis- 
ability due to either accident or 
disease. 

A list of school-students of differ- 
ent ages places in the hands of the 
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alert insurance salesman a new list 
of preferred prospects for policies to 
protect the higher education of those 
children and to insure them a good 
start in the world. An ideal “ap- 
proach” suggests itself on the spot 
in this connection in some. such sim- 
ple form as the following: “Mr. 
(or Mrs.) Smith?—You have a boy 
(or two boys and a girl) at the Aus- 
tin School, haven’t you, Mr. Smith? 
Do you plan that they shall go to 
High School and College . . . .” 
and you can finish it for yourself, 
can’t you? 

The great value, to the salesman, 
in all such personalized approaches 
consists in the fact that they prac- 
tically compel alert attention and in- 
terest and so secure for him the con- 
scious mental co-operation of his 
prospect during that part of the dem- 
onstration when any merely general 
approach has to fight for a bare 
hearing against the resistance to be- 
ing “sold,” and the consequent preju- 
dice against giving interviews to 
salesmen. 

The human mind is incapable of 
holding two distinct thoughts at the 
same time, and so the salesman who 
promptly replaces the “suspicion” 
thought with one of vital self-interest 
has already taken the longest stride 
to his goal. Thereafter he has but 
to continue in the same strain of 
the prospect’s self-interests, avoiding 
all major occasions for controversy, 
and the prospect’s mind is likely to 
follow him docilely to the desired 
end. 

Any mutual insurance salesman 
who has not tried this method of 
“personalized” demonstrations to 
“preferred” prospects, and who will 
now proceed to do so, will unques- 
tionably wish to write to the Editor 
of the Journal a few weeks or 
months from now and say “That idea 
alone was worth far more than the 
price of admission!” So may it be. 

Editorial Note—The Fifth Article 
of this series will appear in our Jan- 
uary number and will deal with the 
CLOSING of Insurance Prospects 
by mail. If you think that’s some- 
thing which simply “can’t be done” 
—read that article and maybe you'll 
enjoy the luxury of changing your 
mind ! 


<— 
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“Not Taken” 


Policies 
(Continued from page 8) 

(b) Where with knowledge of 
his want of authority but without in- 
tending any fraud he assumes to act 
as though he were fully authorized. 


(c) Where he undertakes to act 
honestly in believing that he has au- 
thority when in fact he has not. 

Where an agent, with knowledge 
of his want of authority, assumes to 
act or contract as agent of another 
he is personally liable to the person 
with whom he deals, regardless of 
whether in so doing he acts without 
intending any wrong, or whether he 
falsely represents his authority with 
intent to deceive. White v. Madison, 
26 N. Y. 117—supra; N. Y. Bk. Note 
Co. v. McKeige, 31 A. D. 188; Parker 





v. Knox, 60 Hun 550; Noe vy. 
Gregory—supra ; Campbell v. Muller 
—supra; Lord v. Van Golder— 


supra; Kip v. Howes, 39 How. Pr. 
139; Smith v. Tools, 1 N. Y. City 
Ct. 457; Sinclair v. Jackson, 8 Con. 
543; Simmons v. More, 100 N. Y. 
140; Baltzen v. Nicolay—supra ; Hall 
v. Lauderdale—supra; Campbell v. 
Porter, 46 A. D. 628; Bartholomae v. 
Kauffmann, 47 N. Y. Super 552, aff. 
ot N. Y. 654; Campbell v. Muller— 
supra. 

Where a person acts or contracts 
as agent for another, without author- 
ity to do so, although honestly be- 
lieving he has such authority, and 
thereby causes an injury to a third 
person who has in good faith relied 
on the correctness of his position as 
agent, he will be personally liable for 
such injury, notwithstanding he has 
acted in good faith. Simmons v. 
More—supra; White v. Madison— 
supra; Noe v. Gregory—supra; 
Nelligan v. Campbell—supra ; Rossi- 
ter v. Rossiter, 8 Wend. 494. 

But the agent will be held person- 
ally liable on the contract only when 
there are words therein apt to bind 
him personally, so that the contract 
can be held as his own. Otherwise 
the remedy is by action for breach 
of warranty or deceit. White v. 
Madison—supra; Taylor v. Nos- 
trand, 134 N. Y. 108; Simmons v. 
More, supra; Baltzen v. Nicolay, 
supra; Dung v. Parker, supra; Hege- 
man v. Johnson, 35 Barb 200; Noe v. 
Gregory, supra; Campbell v. Muller, 
supra. 

(The earlier decisions, however, 
held the agent as on a contract. 
Plumb v. Milk, 19 Barb. 74; Palmer 
v. Stephens, r Den. 471; Feeter -v. 
Heath, 11 Wend. 477; Meech v. 
Smith, 7 Wend. 315; Mott v. Hicks, 
1 Con. 513; White v. Skinner, 13 
Johns. 307; Taft v. Brewster, 9 
Johns. 334; Dusenberry v. Ellis, 3 
Johns. Cas. 70.) 

Remedy may be either for breach 
of implied warranty or for deceit, 
according to facts of case, just so that 
the defendant may come prepared to 
try the issue. N. Y. Bank Note Co. 


(Continued on page 31) 














At Los Angeles 


(Continued from page 14) 


fidelity and surety business, and 
pledging the commissioners to sup- 
port it with all their power. The vote 
finally stood 17 to 10 for the resolu- 
tion, the text of which follows: 

“In order to bring about a proper 
regulation of acquisition costs in the 
fidelity and surety bond business, that 
will operate to the best interests of 
the insuring public, the companies 
and the agents, this convention hereby 
commends the work of the Acquisi- 
tion Cost Conference for fidelity and 
surety bond business in the formation 
and adoption of rules for the proper 
conduct of this business ; and that, 

“It is the sense of this convention 
that each commissioner do all within 
his power, legally to do, to co-operate 
with and support the Acquisition Cost 
Conference in the observance there- 


at.” 
‘ DOD 


HE committee on laws and legis- 

lation reported: ‘Your commit- 
tee has given consideration to the mat- 
ter of compulsory liability insurance 
as applied to motor vehicles and re- 
ports as follows: That your commit- 
tee finds it inadvisable to recommend 
a uniform law relative to such insur- 
ance or determine the propriety o1 
feasibility of compulsory automobile 
insurance and would recommend that 
the convention take no action in the 
matter until ample opportunity has 
been had to observe the result of the 
enforcement of the compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance law of Massachu- 
setts and the financial responsibility 
law of Connecticut.” 

Among those attending were the 
following department  representa- 
tives: Alabama, Frank N. Julian; 
Arkansas, W. E.. Floyd; Cali- 
fornia, Chas. R. Detrick; Colorado, 
Jackson Cochrane; Connecticut, 
Howard P. Dunham; District of Co- 
lumbia, T. M. Baldwin; Idaho, D. C. 
Neifert; Illinois, Alex J. Johnson; 
Indiana, Clarence C. Wysong; Iowa, 
Ray A. Yenter; Kansas, William R. 
Baker ; Kentucky, Shelton M. Sauf- 
ley; Louisiana, James J. Bailey; 
Maryland, Carville D. Benson; 
Massachusetts, Arthur E. Linnell; 
Minnesota, George Wells, Jr.; Mis- 
sissippi, T. M. Henry; Missouri, Ben 
C. Hyde; Montana, George P. Por- 
ter; Nebraska, John R. Dumont; 
New Hampshire, John E. Sullivan ; 
New Jersey, Edward Maxson; New 
Mexico, W. B. Wagner; New York, 
James A. Beha; North Dakota, S. A. 
Olsness ; Ohio, Harry L. Conn ; Okla- 
homa, Jesse G. Reid; Oregon, Will 
Moore; Rhode Island, P. H. Wil- 
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Group of Mutual Insurance Engineers and Others in Attendance at National Safety 
Conference and Luncheon Guests of Mr. P. W. A. Fitzsimmons 


Michigan Mutual Entertains 


at Safety 


URING the last week in Octo- 
ber, from the 25th to the 29th, 
the twenty-fifth Annual Safety 

Congress was held in Detroit. 

The group of men pictured here is 
composed of about twenty delegates 
to the Congress from other Mutual 
Insurance Companies, and several of 
the officers and officials of the Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability Company. It 
was taken in the grounds of the Michi- 
gan Mutual Hospital on Tuesday, 
Oct. 26th, following an inspection of 
the wards, the physio-therapy and X- 
ray departments, operating rooms, 
laundry, store-rooms and ambulatory 
wards and a luncheon in the Hospital 
dining room. 


SS 


HE MUTUAL safety men were 

invited to attend this “get-to- 
gether” meeting prior to the conven- 
tion with the idea of having them in- 
spect the hospital, that they might 
know how the Michigan Mutual takes 
care of the injured workmen of its 
policyholders, and also to enable them 
to become acquainted with each other 
to the end that they might exchange 








bour; Tennessee, A. S. Caldwell; 
Texas, R. L. Daniel; Utah, John G. 
McQuarrie; Vermont, Robert C. 
Clark; Virginia, Joseph Button; 
Washington, H. O. Fishback; Wis- 
consin, O. H. Johnson; Wyoming, 
Harry A. Loucks. 


Congress 


ideas in connection with safety work, 
not only during the week of the Con- 
gress but later on from time to time 
as occasion might demand. 

P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, President 
of the Michigan Mutual, welcomed 
the men to the city and to the Hospital 
at luncheon, following which they 
held a general round table discussion 
of matters pertaining to safety and 
kindred subjects. 

Almost every reader of the JoukNAL 
will recognize one or more among 
those in the illustration, and it will 
also serve as evidence if needed by 
the safety men to prove that they 
were really in Detroit during the week 
of the Safety Congress. It is thus 
that the Michigan Mutual serves its 
members and friends. 


DSO 
Pre-War Stuff 


“The modern girl’s hair looks like a 
mop,” says a critic. But that doesn’t worry 
her. She doesn’t know what a mop looks 
like—London Opinion. 


DSO 
Earnest Worker 


FIELD-WORKER IN SocioLocy 103—“But 
have you no religious convictions, my good 
man?” 

Convict—“Yes, mum; I wuz caught 
breaking into a church collection box.”— 
Jester. 

SSK Y 


Indignant Better Half 


Well, William Swonks, if that ain’t th’ 
last straw! Here I get you all nice an’ in- 
sured, an’ you go an’ buy a good-luck ring. 
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Insurance 
Accountant 


(Continued from page 12) 


than the lack of it, and this was prob- 
ably in the mind of the man who said 
“Moderation is a silken cord that runs 
through the pearly chain of all vir- 


tues.” 
Qos 


UR highways are dotted with 
signs urging caution and safety 
first, and it may not be amiss if we in- 
ject a little more of that caution in our 
business highways, especially in con- 
nection with our accounting problems. 
The accountant’s problems are many 
and because his position is still in the 
stages of development his efforts are 
frequently misunderstood. The zeal, 
ardor and industry he manifests in his 
work are often dampened by those 
who because of limited experience 
lack a sympathetic understanding of 
his endeavors. These conditions are 
not universal, but we find them in a 
few companies, and a word of cau- 
tion to every accountant should help 
to promote a clearer understanding. 
Not every ailment will yield to the one 
prescription, but a little tonic is a good 
stimulant and preventative. Most of- 
ficers want to understand the accoun- 
tant’s problem. Please give them an 
opportunity. Patiently and carefully 
explain your theories and conclusions, 
avoiding all unimportant details. So- 
licit their opinions and suggestions 
and you will seldom err. It may take 
infinite patience and forbearance to 
develop a sympathetic understanding 
which is so essential to satisfactory 
results, and not infrequently does the 
cave dweller’s characteristic of dis- 
trust appear. 

I urge every accountant to manifest 
the same spirit of co-operation in his 
activities with respect to any inter- 
company organization of which he is 
a member, particularly in his relations 
with organizations of accountants 
where there is so much opportunity 
for valuable co-operative effort along 
accounting lines. The present-day 
accountant should leave to the next 
generation of accountants a heritage 
that will reflect credit on his en- 
thusiasm, skill and accomplishments. 
The old title of bookkeeper as it was 
known in the 19th century has faded 
into obscurity, and we know the his- 
tory of his limited progress. The ac- 
countant succeeded the bookkeeper. 
His assignment was difficult, his re- 
sponsibilities many, but with initia- 
tive, enthusiasm and studious applica- 
tion he gave to the business world 
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most of its modern systems and meth- 
ods. That early generation of ac- 
countants has passed along leaving us 
with the unavoidable duty of elevat- 
ing the standards of insurance ac- 
counting and the ethical standards.of 
the vocation. 

We have received a rich legacy 
from the early accountant. His his- 
tory can be read in the methods and 
systems of every modern accounting 


department, and we should appreciate 
his accomplishments more, because in 
his day co-operative effort was still in 
its infancy. We must leave our his- 
tory and it will be just as apparent 
to our successors as that of our prede- 
cessors is to us. Let us so conduct 
and apply ourselves that our age will 
be known as the co-operative age, and 
the resultant achievements will write 
an illustrious history. 


Casualty Actuarial Society 


HE _ twenty-seventh regular 

meeting of the Society was held 

at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City, on November 19, 1926. 
Sixty-five members of the Society at- 
tended the meeting, which was called 
to order by the president, G. F. Mich- 
elbacher, Vice President, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity Company. 

The Secretary- Treasurer  an- 
nounced that diplomas had been sent 
to the six new Fellows who had been 
admitted by the 1926 examinations. 

The rules regarding examinations 
for admission to the Society have been 
amended so as to waive certain exam- 
inations for casualty insurance men 
not less than thirty years of age, who 
have been in the business a number of 
yeafs and who have attained respon- 
sible actuarial, statistical, accounting 
or semi-executive positions. 

By invitation, addresses were made 
by the following speakers : 

“Training Employees for Insurance Com- 
panies,” by C. G. Hallowell, Secretary, Acci- 
dent & Liability Department, Aetna Life 
Insurance Company. 

“Installment Purchase Accident and 
Health Insurance,” by R. O. Davidson, Su- 
perintendent, Accident and Health Depart- 
ment, Royal Indemnity Company. 

“Relation Between Our Unstable Dollar 
and the Work of the Actuary,” by Norman 
Lombard, Executive Director, Stable Money 
Association. 

The following papers were pre- 
sented: 

Presidential address, “Moral Hazard in 
the Field of Casualty Insurance,” by G. F. 
Michelbacher, Vice President, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity Company, New York. 

“Some Observations on Accident and 
Health Insurance,” by T. F. Tarbell, Ac- 
tuary, Accident and Liability Department, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

“The Prognostic Value of Schedule Rat- 
ing,” by C Young, Manager, Safety 
Engineering Department, Constitution In- 
demnity Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A Study of Schedule Rating in the Light 
of the Latest Statistical Data,” by H. F. 
Richardson, Secretary-Treasurer, National 
Council on Compensation Insurance; New 
York City. 

“Mathematics: for Students of Casualty 
Actuarial Science,” by James S. Elston, 
Asst. Actuary, Life Department, Travelers 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

It was announced that Associates 
printed on the list below have passed 


all examinations and have been admit- 
ted as Fellows. They have also been 
granted the diploma of the Society as 
Fellows by examination. 

H. G. Crane, National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, New York City. 

C. M. Graham, Assistant Actuary, State 
Insurance Fund, New York City. 

C. J. Haugh, Jr., Assistant Actuary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, New York City. 

W. H. Kelton, Assistant Actuary, Life 
Department, Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

A. N. Matthews, Casualty Actuarial De- 
partment, Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

O. C. Richter, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, New York City. 

The recommendation of the Council 
that the following be admitted as Fel- 
lows was approved : 

Charles E. Hodges, President, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

William L. Mooney, Vice President, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Bertrand A. Page, Vice President, The 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jesse S. Phillips, President, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y. 

Roy A. Wheeler, Vice President and 
Actuary, Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Candidates who had passed the ex- 
aminations and placed on the roll as 
Associates were: 

Elgin R. Batho, Bankers Life Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

F. Stuart Brown, Statistician, Norwich 
a Indemnity Company, New York 

ity. 

E. Alfred Davies, Budget Supervisor, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

G. V. Fuller, Assistant Secretary, Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insurance, 
New York City. 

Grace G. Hall, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, New York City. 

Henry H. Jackson, Associate Actuary, 
National Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Mark Kormes, National Bureau of Cas- 
—_ and Surety Underwriters, New York 

ity. 

R. M. Marshall, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, New York City. 

N. E. Masterson, Statistician, Hardware 


Mutual Casualty Company, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Group Insurance 


(Continued from page 15) 
icyholder and employe is discriminated 
against and that the saving on his con- 
tribution is paid to the employer. These 
questions are becoming more pressing and 
will soon demand a definite ruling and 
solution. 


AN the employer, under a Group pol- 

! icy, when he assumes the obligation of 
a contributor towards the premium pay- 
ments of employes to each of whom a cer- 
tificate of insurance for a definite amount 
is issued, nevertheless retain the privilege 
of discontinuing the Master-Policy and so 
shift the whole premium on the employes 
to whom the employer’s contribution was 
a chief inducement for their acceptances 
and contributions, or compel them either, 
by his discontinuance, to drop the insurance 
for which they contributed, which insur- 
ance they may then need and are unable 
to obtain elsewhere or which, by reason 
of attained age or because of the currently 
higher premium makes it impossible for 
them to change to another form? 

May not the provision as to the employe’s 
termination of employment requiring 
change to some other form of policy within 
31 days at attained age and higher current 
premium, in many cases and a number of 
conditions, where the insurance has become 
such an actual need for the beneficiary, 
with the employe’s own then physical and 
financial condition impose upon him such 
a restraint as to compel continuance in his 
position and make of such compulsory em- 
ployment a condition of servitude? 

Can there not arise a condition where, 
through loss of employment through no 
fault of the employe—perhaps after years 
of service—there is brought about a sever- 
ance of the insurance under the Master- 
Policy when he needs the insurance more 
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than ever because of increased age or physi- 
cal condition entailing the loss of all his 
own contributions during a long period of 
years? 

Is it not also true that what does happen 
in Group insurance and in its solicitation, 
is an adjustment of plan and conditions to 
meet the objections and wishes of the em- 
ployer so that by such changes and adjust- 
ments the business may be secured, and that 
to this end actuarial ingenuity is too often 
enlisted to cater to executive greed for vol- 
ume? 

Whether a Fraternal Benefit Society has 
all of its business on an adequate rate and 
reserve basis, or whether a part of its busi- 
ness is still inadequate, it would seem a very 
difficult matter in the competition for 
Group insurance to succeed, for the em- 
ployer will be loth to assume the contingent 
liability for additional premium or assess- 
ment the “open contract” imposes. Group 
insurance means non-medical acceptance. 


ROUP insurance, if permitted to be 

practiced by the Fraternal Benefit So- 
ciety, would result in the most vicious 
antagonisms between societies. Such a 
group policy placed, covering many lives, 
would have within such group many indi- 
viduals holding membership in other fra- 
ternal societies, the policies in which, in 
many cases, would be discontinued because 
of this reduced rate insurance. 

The Group plan with its ever present 
temptations and tendencies to go to ex- 
tremes as illustrated above, results in glar- 
ing infractions of the anti-discrimination 
law, tends to demoralize the individual busi- 
ness of regular companies, and tends to 
stampede the Fraternal societies into the 
demand for the right to also write group 
insurance. Therefore the necessity comes 
to us very forcibly that the Group plan 
be kept within proper limitations and re- 
strictions and be strictly regulated or pro- 
hibited. 








“Not Taken” 
Policies 


(Continued from page 28) 


v. McKeige, supra; Campbell v. 
Muller, supra; Noe v. Gregory, 
supra. 


But where the agent fully discloses 
the facts, or the third party himself 
has actual or presumptive knowledge 
of the facts, or knows of fraudulent 
character of proposition, or where 
there is a mutual mistake of law, 
agent cannot be held. Crandall v. 
Rollins, 83 A. D. 618; Sinclain v. 
Jackson, 8 Con. 543; Hall v. Lauder- 
dale, 46 N. Y. 70; Title Guar. etc. v. 
Levitt, 121 A. D. 485; Aspinwall v. 
Torrance, 1 Lans. 381 affd. 57 N. Y. 
331; Walker v. State Bank, 9 
N. Y. 582. 

Nor is the agent liable in contract 
or in tort where the contract would 
not bind the principal if it had been 
authorized, and the agent has not 
guaranteed the contract or assumed 
it himself. Baltzen v. Nicolay, supra ; 
Dung v. Parker, supra; Bloodgood 
v. Short, 50 Misc. 286. 

In an action against one who as- 


sumed, without authority, to enter 
into a contract as agent for another, 
or against an agent for acting in ex- 
cess of his authority, brought by the 
person with whom he assumed to 
contract, the measure of damages is 
the loss which has accrued as a nat- 
ural and probable consequence of 
the want of authority, and is not 
limited by the contract but embraces 
all injuries resulting from the wrong- 
ful assumption of authority. This 
includes loss sustajned by third per- 
son through his failure to secure a 
valid contract and also the costs 
reasonably incurred by him in an un- 
successful action against the principal 
to enforce the agent’s contract. Tay- 
lor v. Nostrand, supra; Simmons v. 
More, supra; White v. Madison, 
supra; Parker v. Knox, 60 Hun. 550; 
Feeter v. Heath, supra; Wright v. 
Madison, supra; Campbell v. Muller, 
supra. 


Iowa Conventions 


HE forty-third annual meeting 
of the lowa Mutual Tornado 
Insurance Association was held 


in Des Moines, Iowa, on November 
16, preceding the forty-sixth annual 
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convention of the Iowa Association of 
Mutual Insurance Associations. 

At the Tornado Association meet- 
ing all directors whose terms were ex~- 
piring were re-elected, as were all for- 
mer officers. A list of these follows. 

At the Iowa Association meeting 
the following officers were elected : 

President—M. L. Smith, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Vice President—L. E. Emmons, 
Cresco. 

Secy.-Treas.—L. E. Emmons. 

The program included : 

Address by Charles Henry Mack- 
intosh, Sales Promotion Counselor, 
Past President of Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; “Our 
Greatest Fire Hazard on the Farm,” 
by U. S. Butler, Williamsburg ; “Fire 
Protection,” by D. D. Paxson, Algona, 
and H. E. Colburn, Sac City ; address 
by C. I. Buxton, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies; “Proper Place for 
Keeping of Automobiles and the Stor- 
age of Gasoline,” by C. S. Strong, Lo- 
gan. 


Actuarial Society 


(Continued from page 30) 


John L. Milne, Assistant Actuary, Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. M. Overholser, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, New 
York City. 

E. S. Skillings, Statistician, Utilities Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, New York City. 

W. F. Somerville, Underwriter, Lumber- 
ous Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, 


George P. Welch, Statistician, Goodwin- 
Beach & Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Officers elected included : 

President—Sanford B. Perkins, Assistant 
Secretary, Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Vice President—George D. Moore, As- 
sistant Secretary, Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Vice President—Thomas F. Tarbell, Ac- 
tuary, Accident & Liability Department, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Secretary-Treasurer (re-elected)—Rich- 
ard Fondiller, Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, 
Consulting Actuaries, New York. 

Editor (re-elected)—Robert J. McMan- 
us, Assistant Statistician, Compensation and 
Liability Department, Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Librarian (re-elected)—William Breiby, 
Fackler and Breiby, Consulting Actuaries, 
New York. 

Members of Council 

Three Years—Henry Farrer, Assistant 
Secretary, Independence Indemnity Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

_ Three Years—Marcus Meltzer, Statisti- 
cian, National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, New York City. 

Three Years—Sydney D. Pinney, Actu- 
ary, Compensation and Liability Depart- 
ment, Travelers Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

One Year—Benedict D. Flynn, Secretary, 
— Insurance Company, Hartford, 

onn. 
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- Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 


Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies associated under one manage- 
ment and devoted to reducing insurance costs. 


Dividends 20% to 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 
211 Congress St. 


Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 














Illinois Tax Decision 
(Continued from Page 16) 


under it. But an occupation tax imposed upon 100 per 
cent of the net receipts of foreign insurance companies 
admitted to do business in Illinois is a heavy discrimi- 
nation in favor of domestic insurance companies of the 
same class and in the same business which pay only a 
tax on the assessment of personal property at a valuation 
reduced to one-half of 60 per cent of the full value of 
that property. It is a denial of the equal protection of the 
laws.” 


eh 


Mortgage on Part of Goods 


N THE CASE of Hartford Fire Insurance Co. vs. 

J. S. Jones in the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
District, the decision was for the plaintiff. The question 
involved the old question concerning the mortgaging of 
insured goods. A new twist is noted in this case, how- 
ever, since the goods consisted of fittings and furnishings 
of a hotel, and comprised two lots, one of which was 
encumbered by a title contract equivalent to a purchase- 
money chattel mortgage, and which the defendant (a 
subsequent purchaser had agreed to assume. 

These two lots were in the same building and subject 
to the same hazards. The court held that “It was not 
open for the jury to say that a mortgage on seven- 
twelfths of the insured property, even though the items 
could be segregated, was not a breach of the condition 
that there should be no mortgage against it.” 








Weaving Should Be 
Done on a Loom! 


A motor car is not a shuttle. 

A narrow ribbon of road is not 
a loom! 

Weaving in and out of traffic is 
dangerous business. Of course, 
any man can do as he pleases— 
he can smash himself up if he 
wants to and it’s nobody’s busi- 
ness. 

sut the weaver of the road en- 
dangers the lives of other people 

and therein lies the great, great 
peril of “weaving on the high- 
way.” 

“Weaving” is not safe. It’s a 
highly hazardous game that in- 
volves not only a judgment of 
time, speed and distance but the 
very uncertain factor of what the 
other fellow may do. 

For the sake of the lives 
you carry in your own car 
—and the lives in other 
cars, cut out the weaving 
—leave it to the looms. 

Passing a slow-moving vehicle 
is not weaving. Passing another 
car is usually safe when you blow 
your horn and warn the other 
fellow that you’re going to pass. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 














RETAIL HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNESOTA IMPLEN’ENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. COMPANY 
Owatonna, Minn. 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


BRANCHES: 
Newark, N. J. Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Cal. ~ Dallas, Tex. 
Winnipeg, Man. 





Combined Assets . $7,373,350.25 
Combined Liabilities 4,949,878.08 
Combined Surplus . 2,423,472.17 





Dividends to Policy-Holders Since Organization . $16,473,629.97 





THE ACME OF PROTECTION 





Make an Inventory 
of Your Insurance When You Take 
Inventory of Your Stock 


Pav gPOCK taking affords a con- 
| W venient opportunity to check 

up on your insurance pro- 
tection. Added inventory values 
make need for a corresponding in- 
crease in your insurance. Without it, 
you may be a contributor under your 
co-insurance clause in case of loss 
by fire. 


We gladly aid in making protection 
adequate to the need. 


ASSOCIATED MUTUALS 


The Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 


Manager 
PANTHEON BUILDING 


JAMES S. and 
CHICAGO U. S. A. 


Atlanta Buffalo Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Chicago Minneapolis Syracuse 
Boston Columbus Newark Philadelphia Toronto 


STITT 
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